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a 
cigarette like this 
in my day_ 


The Camel idea wasn’t born then. 
It was the exclusive expert Camel 
blend that revolutionized cigarette 
smoking. 


That Camel blend of choice Turk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos hits just 
the right spot. It gives Camels such 
mellow mildness and fragrance! 


- The first time I smoked Camels 
I knew they were made for me. I 
knew they were the smoothest, 
finest cigarette in the world, 
at any price. 
Nobody can tell me any- 
thing different. 


R. J. REYNOLDS Tobacco Coe. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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For PESTS that PESTER 
CONTAINS NO ARSENIC 

No Paris Green to injure plant, tree or 

retard healthy growth. 

liberally 





vine or 
insecticide and fungicide, 
according to directions 
is bound to give satis- 
7 factory results. How 
can your experience 
be different? 


This 
used, 





For sale in 1-3-5-12% 
and 100 Ib packages 
your general mer- 


Write for book let PATENTS Booklet free Highest 
Ae WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patest Lawyer, 624 F St. 
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Home Garden Cucumbers 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM, PENNSYLVANIA 

For main crop cucumbers get in 
the seeds any time from the middle 
of May to the last of June. They 
may even go in later for pickling. 
White Spine is an excellent variety. 
Give rich soil, and if fertilizer is ap- 
plied in the hill, there will be a still 
more generous growth. Plant in rows 
4 to 6 feet apart, making the same 
epace between the plants in the row. 
If the hills are alternated, that is, a 
hill made opposite the space between 
the hills next adjoining, the space will 
be filled to better advantage as the 
plants grow. Be generous with seed. 
If there are bugs or cutworms to de- 
stroy, a dozen seeds ina hill are none 
too many. After the plants get the 
second leaf, any superfluous ones may 
be removed. 

I commence cultivating as soon as 
they are above the ground, and keep 
the soil loose and free from weeds by 
frequent cultivation until the vines 
cover it too much to allow more 
working. We use a wheel-hoe for this, 
with the sharp-cutting blade which 
takes off a thin slice of soil which 
falls back for a mulch. The hand 
hoe will do fair work, but it is harder 
and not so quickly accomplished as 
with the wheel-hoe. 

The plants should make rapid 
growth. If they do not do this the 
soil may lack fertility. Droppings 
from the poultry yard well worked 
around the plants will supply this de- 
ficiency. If the little striped bugs ap- 
pear in small quantity they may be 
hand-picked. This can be done only 
after sunset or very early in the morn- 
ing, for they fly at the slightest dis- 
turbance after the sun rises. A shal- 
low dish, as a pie-tin, and a small 
stick are the best for gathering them. 
Slip the pan under the leaf where 
they are clustered, and with a gentle 
tap knock them into it. Have a pail 
of water at hand on which there is 
a thin film of kerosene. Shake them 
into this as fast as gathered, and they 
will stay there. If there is too large 
a patch for this, try applying water 
from fresh cow manure. This seems 
distasteful to them, and it certainly 
helps the plants to grow away from 
their ravages. 


Bush Lima Earlier Than Pole 
M. G. KAINS, NEW YORK 

As the bush lima bean is a strong 
feeding plant I always choose rich 
soil for it. The ground is prepared, 
as for other garden vegetables, early 
in spring and sown to spinach, let- 
tuce or similar crop that will be gone 
by July 1 at latest. I follow this plan 
because I can thus get two crops off 
the same area in one season. Then 
if I place the hills 2 to 2% feet 
apart I can sow quick maturing beets, 
winter radish or carrots between them 
about August 1 and have a third crop 
on the same soil before winter sets in, 
the limas being killed by the early 
fall frost and leaving the ground free 
for the root crops. Similarly I have 
grown them successfully in parsnip 
rows. The@pParsnips don’t make much 
growth during summer but do swell 
out well in the fall. 

Generally, however, I have grown 
bush limas in continuous rows, the 
seeds being placed singly im sandy 
soil 6 to 12 inches apart or in little 
clusters of three or four in heavy and 
baky soil so the seedlings will help 
each other break the soil. Three years 
ago I planted 300 feet of drill in very 
heavy soil but as the seeds were set 
singly and as wet weather cemented 
the clay and hot weather baked the 
cement, I had scarcely two score of 
plants all told. That experience is 
what taught me the lesson of 
several together. 


Another good way of sowing is in 
hills so two or four plants will grow 
in each. By having these hills 3 feet 
apart and in checks, the area may be 
cultivated both ways with a horse 
and if 2 feet with a hand wheel hoe. 
A quart of seed is enough for 100 to 
125 feet of row when the seeds are 
placed about 8 inches apart. Two 
inches deep is deep enough to cover 
the seeds. The proper or safe time to 
make sowings is when maple trees 
are in leaf. 

When a boy, I bought seed of the 
first bush lima when it was a novelty. 
Prior to that time my father had 
tried for at least 10 years to grow the 
pole limas but had succeeded only 
once because they .require so much 
longer a season and his were always 











killed by the first frost of autumn, 
Though only three of my dwarf 
seeds grew, each plant fully matured 
its beans and the pods became dry. 
This will indicate how much earlier 
the dwarfs are than the pole varie 
ties. For cold localities the dwarfs 
are therefore a godsend. 


Not Dangerous to Stock 

Is it safe to let pigs run in the orchard 
when the orchard has sprayed? Will 
the pigs be poisoned by using such orchard 
as pasture?—[C, M., Mercer County, Ohio. 

If the spray mixture is simply 
sprayed upon the trees there will be 
no danger of poisoning live stock if 
the orchard is used as a pasture. 
Ordinary spray solutions are of 
sufficient strength to destroy an 
insect which is as large perhaps as 
the point of a lead pencil. Live 
stock running in the orchard would 
have to take in a very large amount 
in order to be affected. Of course, if 
the orchard is to be used by the live 
stock as a pasture, no refuse from 
the spray tanks or material in concen- 
tration form should be left upon the 
ground. 
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Garden for Profit and Pleasure 
W. BAY, WEST VIRGINIA 


Our garden consists of 1 1-13 acres 
and lies in a long strip wihch makes 
it very convenient to cultivate with a 
horse cultivator. Last year I kept a 
book of all the vegetables sold from 
this garden. We had a third acre in 
lima beans, a fourth in tomatoes, 
which were succeeded by late cabbage, 
a half acre in bunch beans, which 
was succeeded by late cabbage, and 
the remaining fourth acre was de- 
voted to onions, lettuce, beets, rad- 
ishes and similar small vegetables. 

We managed to get two crops from 
all this garden last summer. When 
the lima beans were gathered we 
sowed the plot to mustard and kale, 
for which we have a good market. 
Our garden was the finest in the 
neighborhood, simply because we de- 
voted more time to it, and the ‘oss 
earnings for the entire year were $387. 
This does not include what we used 
on our table. To count this at the 
market price, it would bring the gross 
earnings up to over $500. Those fig- 
ures may seem rather large to many 
gardeners, but we sell to a very high 
market, a coal mining city. 

Lima beans is my favorite garden 
crop for money. This is one crop that 
does not require to be rotated. In 
fact, it has been my experience that 
they do better planted continuously 
on the same ground, and each season 
the yield increases. This is the only 
legume, we believe, that can be plant- 
ed with success continuously on the 
same ground. It may be due to per- 
fect inoculation. Of course, we broad- 
cast stable manure on our bean land 
the same as for other crops. 


Cabbage Must be Cultivated 
Ww. B. FORSTER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

When cabbage plants are grown in 
open, I give plenty cultivation with 
the garden cultivator. Although it 
seems like a severe medicine to 
some, there is nothing better than the 
exercise of plenty of muscle on the 
old farm hoe. When grown under 
canvas, keep in touch with the growth 
and remove in time, thus 


Cabbage setting in the open field 
in this section commences in June 
and continues until the last of July. 
It seems as though an effort should 
be made to have planting over by 
July 4 I have seen excellent yields 
where plants were set as late as July 
16, this being noticeable when the 
autumn was warm and dry. One 
great advantage of early planting is 
that harvesting can be done when the 
weather is mild and time is not lost 
by frosty mornings, bad weather and 
delayed shipments. Then there is the 
advantage of less waste by overripe- 
ness or split heads in early harvest- 
ing. 
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General Shrinkage in Crop Promise 


Variable weather conditions alter earlier prospects— By B. W. Snow 


HE MONTH of May was marked 
by an abundance of rainfall 
in many districts and a marked 
deficiency of moisture in a few 
important spots. The tempera- 
ture for the month was gen- 
erally satisfactory although frost was ex- 
perienced in scattered districts and the clos- 
ing days of the month were marked by a very 
high thermometer reading. The effect of the 
month upon crop conditions was varied as 
might be expected from this varied experi- 
ence. As a whole, it was moderately favor- 
able, but as a result of dry weather in very 
important parts of the southwest, there has 
been considerable damage to growing wheat, 
while oats have not done so well as might 
have been anticipated. 

Reports to American Agriculturist this 
month make the condition of winter wheat 
80.7 against 88.6 on May 1. This is consid- 
erably more than the usual decline and rep- 
resents a very severe loss 
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decrease, but the condition is very good in- 
deed. The present indication would point to 
a crop possibility of about 245,000,000 bush- 
els, but, of course, this figure must be read 
in the expectation that weather conditions 
will not carry the crop to harvest with any- 
thing like the present condition. In other 
words, this is probably a maximum possibil- 
ity. 

The returns of our correspondents in- 
dicate that the total acreage seeded to oats 
this year is almost the same as that harvested 
last year. In some of the important states 
there is a slight decrease, but this is fully 
offset by an unusually large acreage in the 
southern states. The condition of the crop 
is 86.3, which is the lowest reported in more 
than 10 years and indicates that the crop is 
getting a very poor start this year. 

The freezing at the end of March and early 
in April caught a good many oats fields just 
sprouting, and, as a consequence, the stand 


early and the present condition is very sat- 
isfactory except in Kansas, California and 
Oklahoma, three states in which rainfall has 
been irregular and some important districts 
have suffered from drouth. The average con- 
dition is reported at 89.2, which is lower than 
last year but is not far from the average for 
a series of years. The indicated crop upon 
the basis of the present prospect is about 
193,000,000 bushels, or slightly less than last 
year. 


Hay Rather Disappointing 


The acreage devoted to tame hay shows a 
slight decrease from that harvested last year. 
This is rather surprising in view of the ef- 
fort to return cultivated land to grass, which 
is characteristic of a large part of the central 
west, and is accounted for by the fact that 
the March and April freezing did a lot of 
damage to newly seeded clover and timothy 
and also seriously injured a considerable 

amount of old clover. On 
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sufficient to mature the 

plant. The freezing was very severe on the 
dates indicated and it has left the stools 
without sufficient vigor to bring their heads 
to full and proper maturity. The present in- 
dication points to a winter wheat crop of not 
more than 599,000,000 bushels. 


Condition of Other Grains 


Weather conditions were very favorable 
for the seeding of spring wheat and the crop 
went in early with an area somewhat larger 
than appeared to be the purpose of farmers 
in the northwest when the season opened. The 
determination, however, to utilize only family 
labor, the bad financial situation and lack of 
seed in a considerable territory in North and 
South Dakota have all combined to reduce the 
acreage of spring wheat. Our returns make 
an acreage this year of 17,652,000 acres or a 
trifle more than 2,000,000 acres less than was 
harvested last year. 

The condition at this date is usually good, 
as spring wheat troubles come later. On the 
Pacific Coast the acreage shows a moderate 


is badly thinned out. In some of the terri- 
tory, particularly west of the Missouri river, 
the lack of rainfall has been unfavorable for 
the early growth, and the crop is looking 
very poorly in Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
average condition for the whole crop is re- 
ported at 86.3, which, upon the basis of past 
experience, might be considered as promising 
a maximum of 1,368,000,000 bushels. 


Rye and 3arley 


The acreage of rye is nearly 10% short of 
that harvested last year, with a very heavy 
decrease in the states of large production 
like North Dakota and a considerable de- 
crease in Michigan. The condition of the 
crop is reported at 89.9, which is considerably 
better than last year at this time and is not 
far from an average condition at this date, 
The present report indicates a crop possibil- 
ity of about 72,000,000 bushels, or a trifle 
more than was harvested last year. 

The acreage of barley also shows a mater- 
ial reduction, especially in North Dakota and 
in California. The crop was seeded fairly 


weather of the spring pre- 
vented early and full development of vigor 
in grass and an occasional lack of rainfall 
in a few sections has further shortened the 
prospect. The spring freezing is also given 
credit for having damaged the stand of 
grasses, particularly clover and timothy, and 
there is an unusual amount of complaint of 
weeds in the meadows, particularly of white 
top. Of course it is a little early to indulge 
in any definite estimate of the probable crop, 
but the reports at this date indicate that it 
will not equal that of last year. 


Corn Planted Early 


It is too early to make any definite report 
upon the acreage of corn, but such informa- 
tion as is availabie at this time indicates that 
the acreage will be only slightly different 
from that of last year. A few states indi- 
cate an intention to increase the acreage and 
that is particularly true in the eastern states 
and in the south where more home-grown 
corn is being sought this year. On the other 
hand, in the strictly corn territory the pres- 
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At Last Farmers Represented 

Farmers pay 55% of the freight. bill of the 
country. It is they more than any other 
class of people that is interested in having 
the Interstate commerce commission func- 
tion as it should function and represent all 
the people as all of the people should be rep- 
r -nted. 

Never until now has there ever been a 
real farmer on the Interstate commerce com- 
mission. But the lane came to a turning. 
Johnston B. Campbell of Spokane, Wash, has 
been appointed. He is the owner and the 
operator of a 320-acre farm and _is a genuine 
member of the farm bureau of his county. 


Co-operatively Owned Threshers 

An adaptation of the individual thresher 
is the co-operatively owned outfit. This usu- 
ally is organized with a tractor owner as a 
nucleus, and the thresher owned by a com- 
pany group of farmers. The cost of such a 
thresher to be operated with a 16 or 20 horse- 
power tractor is about $1000, equipped with 
self-feeder, windstacker and weigher. 

The size of the company can be adjusted 
to fit the acreages owned. An outfit that is 
easily organized and managed, and which 
can easily finance the purchase of the thresh- 
er, would be six men, one of whom owns a 
suitable size tractor, he to furnish the sup- 
plies for the tractor and to be given one- 
third to one-half the stock of the company. 
The other five men purchase the separator, 
each farmer taking stock in proportion to 
his investment. Sometimes the man for whom 
the outfit is threshing furnishes the fuel for 
the tractor. 

The same charge as that of the larger out- 
fits is made both to members of the organi- 
zation and to outsiders for whom they may 
thresh. At the end of the year the expenses 
are paid, and the remaining profit, if any, 
is divided among the stockholders in propor- 
tion to the amount of stock owned. One out- 
fit so operated, paid a yearly dividend of 10% 
on the original investment, besides saving 
grain. When several farmers are threshing 
together and for themselves, they work more 
conscientiously and there is much less fore- 

g of the separator; this results in saving 
grain, always found in a steadily run and 
nicely adjusted machine. 

An ideal organization would be one con- 


sisting of six or seven men, a tractor, and a 





company owned thresher and silo-filler. The 
same men work together each year with har- 
mony of feeling and work. In a small crew 
each one has a special job, and the value of 
co-operation and harmony is soon see. and 
striven after. 

Output of Steel 

At the present time steel companies are op- 
erating at from 25 to 38% capacity of plants. 
But the high costs of production and high 
prices of products continue. The small 
amount of business in the steel trade makes 
it difficult to maintain production. And yet 
the country needs and wants steel. Obviously, 
were prices of steel products cut to reason- 
able figures and labor adjusted to a wage 
scale on a level with other basic activities, 
there would soon result a boom in the steel 
and all other manufacturing industries. 

The big steel corporation is holding back 
prosperity. Too long this big concern has 
been the outstanding “hanger-on” profiteer. 
The time is here for rock bottom prices with 
larger output. What farm machinery and 
automobile companies have done in way of 
slashing prices should be followed forthwith 
by the profiteering steel corporation. Not 
later but at once. 


Federal Reserve Board 


“The radical deflation policy of the federal reserve board, 
the riot in grain gambling and the last increase in freight 
rates have brought upon the country more hardship, tragedy 
and suffering than the war itself. Of the three the credit 
stringency has been the most destructive. . It has cost farm- 
ers seven billion dollars and I doubt whether a cyclone from 
Maine to California could have wrought greater destruction 
than this credit-killing blight has visited upon legitimate 
business. The mark of it is everywhere.” 


The country has had severe losses. Fortu- 
nately the worst is over and now a general 
revival of business begins to appear. A saner 
credit policy is certain for farmers and other 
vital industries. The federal reserve board 
needs strengthening by having in its member- 
ship at least one representative of agricul- 
ture. Both the secretary of agriculture and 
the secretary of commerce ought also to be 
included. One reason why so much ill] has 
resulted to farmers during the past three 
years has been because the farmer’s side has 
not been considered in administrative circles. 
Fortunately for the country this situation is 
fast changing. In readjusting the federal re- 
serve law so that its beneficial effects may ap- 
ply to agriculture, farmers should have six 
months maturities at the least and 12 months 
would be better. 


Two Congressmen Contrasted 


“IT believe that we have got to give to the farmers the 
game consideration in legislative matters that we accord 
all other branches of industry. I believe in the farmers’ 
organizations and the complete co-operation and co 
ordination of all the various farm organizations where- 
by and through which they can establish a clearing 
house and work collectively for the best interests of the 
producers of the soil. I believe and strongly advocate the 
purpose of the grange, of the American farm bureau fed- 
eration, of the National farmers’ union, of the Dairymen’s 
league, of the fruit growers, of the cattle raisers and of 
all other kindred associations and organizations whose 
desire is to improve conditions. in collective 
bargaining, for collectively farmers can protect themselves 
from bad laws and secure the enactment of more bene- 
ficial laws, all of which will tend to keep their sons and 
daughters on the farm as well as their neighbors’ sons 
and daughters and will also attract labor back to the soil. 


These splendid words were uttered the 
other day by Congressmen P.G. Ten Eyck 
of New York in the house of representatives. 
They aresplendid words, clear cut, forceful, 
expressive of what farmers are thinking, of 
what farmers actually are doing. They are 
quite in contrast tothe reactionary remarks 
of Congressman Gould of New York, who 
recently attacked the American federation 
of farm bureaus in the house of representa- 
tives. Congressman Gould comes from a 
section where farmers comprise a large 
part of the vote and yet Gould attacked one 
of the farm organizations that is doing so 
much to help put farming on a profitable 
basis and to make agriculture a reality for 
prosperous-living farm people. Congress- 
man Gould seeks to injure agriculture; he 
seeks to prevent farmers improving their 
conditions. 

We are glad to see at least one New York 
congressman championing farmers, promot- 
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ing their interest and commending their 
ideals. Farmers, despite men like Congress- 
man Gould, are going forward; they are 
going to get together unitedly and they are 
going to eliminate the tolls that manipulat- 
ing middlemen take out of farm products on 
way from farm to market. ‘The big problem 
ahead is to rid distribution of unnecesary 
middlemen. The problem is to secure just 
and fair distribution of the consumer's dol- 
lar. 

All that farmers ever have asked is an op- 
portunity to get a fair return profit on their 
commodities for service performed and 
money invested so tnat they will be able to 
give their children an adequate education, 
so that they themselves may enjoy a scale 
of living that other people enjoy, so that 
they can to the fullest degree do tneir work 
for the benefit of the country and the peo- 
ple as a whole. 





The Railroad Wage Cut 

The action of the federal wage board in 
reducing the railway wage scale effective 
July 1 should immediately bring about a re- 
duction of freight rates. The wage reduc- 
tion averages 12%. This cut is far under the 
increase granted a year ago by this same 
board. Considering the fact that the cost 
of living has dropped 40% under the ruling 
level of its peak, the wage decline is more 
than fair to railroad workers. If there is 
disappointment it is in the fact that the re- 
duction was not more: from 20 to 30% would 
be in keeping with justice to all. 

High freight rates have done great harm 
to agriculture and manufacturing—to the 
country’s prosperity. The wage cut should 
start freights downward; should prepare the 
way for still lower wages and freights, these 
to be consistent with the levels that obtain 
in agriculture, manufacturing and commer- 
cial activities. 


* Food Vendors to Blame 


Everybody now is patting the ultimate food consumer 
on the back. The average whose cla 
is heard at the capitol never d ug 
to keep his pet poodle in average canine health. It makes 
me weary to hear agricultural experts who do not know a 
goat from a cow talk about speeding up production of 
foodstuffs.—[Senator S. Y. Sherman. 


These words have a pretty strong smack 
about them. Let Congress do something to 
check the thieving wholesalers, the glutton- 
ous middlemen, the extortionate grocerymen 
and vegetable vendors and it will find the 
center of all the iniquities dealt out to both 
producers and consumers. Correct the. evils 
here, and there will be food enough for all, 
farmers will be satisfied with the prices 
obtained and no consumer will feel he. is 
paying unjust prices. The food problem isi. at 
the point of distribution; why try to dodge 
it? Food sells below cost of production at 
the farm, yet food dealers charge as much 
almost as they did during war days. 





a fardetut 





Where the Tractor Wheels Went 

A field in New York prepared for millet 
in the summer of 1920 was harrowed with 
a heavy tractor as the motive force. The 
work was well done because the harrows 
were weighted down to tear up and pulverize 
the soil. When the millet began its growth 
it was observed that where the heavy wheels 
of the tractor had run, the best growth of 
millet was to be seen. And the entire field 
was a beauty. Instead of injuring the land 
by packing, the tractor had done a service 
impossible to secure otherwise. 





Fighting Japanese Beetle—The Japanese 
beetle which has caused such damage in the 
last two years in the Burlington area of 
New Jersey shall not cross the Delaware 
river into Pennsylvania, if the federal and 
state authorities have anything to say about 
it. A river patrol against the beetle, of 
men furnished with bicycles, has been estab- 
lished with its station head quarters at 
Holmesburg just north of Philadelphia. 
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Three Things of Big Importance 


result and they will help everybody 


Sure to 


HE WEEK has brought forth 
action in three directions that 
point to material help for agri- 
culture. These three things 
are significant because their 
origin is among federal offi- 
themselves. They show a different 





cials 
viewpoint from which official Washington is 


looking at national development. They show 
that agriculture is being recognized as it 
never has been before as the vital factor in 
American progress. The first of these is a 
proposal that the War finance corporation be 
empowered by congress to grant long-term 
credits of $50,000,000 to cattle raisers in view 
of the emergency which has arisen in the 
live stock industry. 

It will be recalled that the Federal re- 
serve board in its deflation program of some- 
thing less than a year ago made a drive 
against farmers particularly. Loans to farm- 
ers in the first place were restriited, one of 
the favorite class being speculators who 
dealt in handling farm and other products. 
Banks in the rural sections were stinted in 
loans. These loans also were made only for a 
short period. They did not permit farmers 
to market their products such as grain and 
live stock iu an orderly manner. 

The crop-growing and _ crop-marketing 
period is a long and extended one. Every- 
body familiar with agriculture knows that 
a 90-day period or even a six-month period 
is insufficient to grow a crop of wheat or 
of hogs or cattle. Long before the wheat 
or stock is ready to market, the time is up 
for payment of the loans and the farmer is 
eaught with his crop on hand with often no 
way to meet the bank demands. The insist- 
ence of the Federal reserve board on pay- 
ments, bankrupted thousands of farmers and 
forced their products into the hands of mid- 
dlemen who had no difficulty in acquiring 
earrying loans and they reaped the profits. 
More complaint against the federal reserve 
system has arisen over this feature than all 
others combined. It is now proposed to amend 


the system so that the reserve. banks may be 
in a position to meet the general requirements 
of agriculture and industry. 

Gov Harding, while very optimistic over 
conditions, in speaking before fhe Federal 
reserve board said: “The country is ap- 
proaching a new crop system with underly- 
ing conditions far sounder than they were a 
year ago. There is no ground for appre- 
hension regarding the ability of the banks 
to meet the requirements of both agricul- 
ture and industry. The board feels that the 
financial emergency which menaced the 
country during the year 1920 has definitely 
passed. The board believes that in view of 
the emergency now before the live stock in- 
dustry, that with the concurrence of the sec- 
retary of the treasury, congress should au- 
thorize the secretary of the treasury to make 
available to the war finance corporation $50,- 
000,000 and that said corporation be empow- 
ered to make advances up to this amount on 
live stock paper. These loans could be 
made to the federal reserve banks as fiscal 
agents of the war finance corporation rather 
than as banks of discounts. This recommend- 
ation is made because the process of pro- 
duction in agriculture is unusually long and 
requires Idnger term credit facilities than 
can be afforded by means of paper with six 
months’ maturity.” 

This has been the position of leaders in 
the National Grange, the American federa- 
tion of farm bureaus and of other farm or- 
ganizations. This position has been backed 
up by industrial leaders who recognize that 
agriculture is entitled to longer term credits 
than called for in commercial lines. The 
hard time that resulted in industrial centers 
was caused more specially by the denial of 
credits to agriculture than to any other 
cause. Had farmers not been deflated last 
fall and during the winter they would have 
continued as buyers of industrial products, 
and prosperity under a gradual deflating 
process would have resulted. We learn by 
experience, however, and the Federal reserve 


board is now assaying to profit by that ex- 
perience. 

Equally important, suggesting a change of 
mind in federal officials is the conference 
called by Secretaries Wallace and Hoover for 
June 13, when representatives of various 
farm organizations, elevators and ground 
dealers, insurance companies and other as- 
sociations interested will meet to discuss a 
comprehensive program to aid in the mar- 
keting of grains on a basis which will make 
things much easier for farm producers. The 
proposal is to provide a method by which un- 
limited storage facilities for his grain can 
be given to the farmer and he can receive a 
warehouse certificate in such form and under 
such conditions that it would pass as an order 
for delivery of the grain. This plan would 
greatly increase the farmers’ borrowing 
power and would relieve him of the pres- 
sure of selling his grain except at his own 
option. The plan also would permit the pro- 
ducer to haul his grain at the time of the 
greatest farm economy without being com- 
pelled to sell it at that time. 

These plans undoubtedly will work out and 
make it far easier for farmers to function 
with the U S Grain Growers, Inc, which will 
be the machinery the coming year for mar- 
keting the bulk of the grain crops. No one 
can estimate the good that will float to ag- 
riculture through this improved marketing 
machinery. We doubt if ever in the history 
of the nation so much good is promised as is 
now under way to help farmers market their 
crops. It means a new day to agriculture; it 
means profit to farmer; it means putting 
profit into farm products; it is bringing farm 
products into the channel of cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. 

The third side of this triangle of farm 
betterment is the promise of favorable leg- 
islation by the farm “bloc” in congress. 
Nineteen senators of both parties have 
pledged to aid in passing measures that will 
be helpful to agriculture. One of the pro- 

[To Page 7] 











Onward, Dairymen, Onward! 


League redistricts territory and places experienced man in each section 


HE DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
now has 96,181 members, di- 
T vided into 1135 branches, and 
owning 1,007,135 cows. Of this 

" membership, 72,519 members 

are in New York state, grouped 
into 812° branches and owning 795,935 cows. 

The board of directors of the Dairymen’s 
league recently redistricted the league terri- 
tory making 23 divisions and planning for a 
league office open at all times in each dis- 
trict. In each section will be a division 
superintendent who has the task of super- 
vising the league plants and the duty of 
boosting field work. Under him is to be a 
division representative, the duty of whom in 
addition to maintaining the division offices, 
is the detail of looking after the pooling work 
and forwarding field work among the league 
members. He will also have the responsibil- 
ity of working with local officers and the se- 
curing of pooling contracts. 

To facilitate the operation of the pooling 
plan, which has been in operation since 
May 1, the division men will instruct super- 
intendents in the method of filling out reports 
which have to be forwarded from each plant. 
These reports list the amount of milk received 
and the different uses to which it was put. 
Perhaps the greatest service of these divi- 
sion men is making smooth and workable the 
pooling plan during the first few months of 
its operation. 

The pooling checks are forwarded to the 








members through the league plants. It will 
also be the duty of the district men to super- 
vise this distribution of receipts. A state- 
ment from the home office at Utica, N Y, 
covering the situation of the league for the 
preceding month is to accompany each 
check, that members may know just what has 
been done and realize that they have received 
full justice from the league organization. 
Complaints about checks, weight of milk, loss 
of cans and the many mishaps which natu- 
rally come in early operation of a big selling 
plan, are to be reported to the division head- 
quarters and through the division men will 
be settled so far as within the power of the 
league to do so. 

Of course, the division superintendent and 
his representative will be in the field much of 
the time. Each district, however, will have 
a fully equipped office. A stenographer or 
other assistant will be on duty in the office at 
all times to take messages and record the 
desires of poolers. 

The following list names the home office 
of the new districts of the league and gives 
the name of the district superintendent and 
a word or two about his qualifications: 


New Districts and Superintendents 


Albany—Fred D. Smith, 82 Maiden Lane, farmer, 
prominent in league work as member, ty 
officer; experienced in mercantile 
eight months sucessful league field 
oauatuea oe plant operator. 

Binghamton—R H. Van Scoik, temporarily at farm 
bureau office. Former farm bureau agent; experienced in 


ce 


organizing along both league and mercantile lines. 

Buffalo—George S. Pickens, 70 , Chippewa St; 
pioneer director of league for years; in charge of large 
Buffalo sales office. 

Burke—W. L. Stewart, office at league plant; ex- 
perienced milk plant operator; expert in manufacture of 
evaporated milk; experienced in meeting farmers. 

Canton—E, D. Russ, temporarily at farm bureau 
office. Farmer and community leader, and more lately as 
a determined advocate of the pooling plan has had large 
experience and training for the position. 

Delhi—John Drew, office to be located; farmer and 
veterinarian; accustomed to meeting and carrying out 
wishes of farmers. 

Elmira—Fred Fenn, temporarily at farm bureau of- 
fice. - Experienced plant executive; just returned from 
California where superintended plant operations. 

Fulton—M. L. Quick, office at league plant. District 
Superintendent Snowden of Aubumn in general charge. Mr. 

ick is a younger man, acquainted with league conditions 
and farmers’ requirements, 

Jamestown—H, H. Humphrey, temporarily at farm 
bureau office. Former farm bureau agent, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in both organization and office work. 

Kingston—R. Dickson, headquarters at Wallkill; 
experienced plant executive and thorough field man. 

Mansfield—G. A. Boger, office at league plant; experi- 
enced plant executive and thorough field man. 

Middletown—J, G. Petherbridge, 8 to 10 King St. 
Trained on farm and in mercantile business; graduate of 
the long and hard league struggle at Wallkill 

Milton, Pa.—Not filled; at league plant. 

Millerton—H. E. Myers, office to be located; experi- 
enced in organization work; county president of Oswego 
eounty. 

Norwich—R, E. Gilbert, temporarily at farm bureau 
office ; organization and business training; for some time 
a league organizer. 

Newark, N J—Frank Guernsey, office at league plant; 
farmer, local officer and league organizer. 

Olean—To fill 

Oneonta—N. E. Vredenburg, Main St. Trained for 
years in grange and league work; league organizer for 
past three years. 

Phi ladelphia—Roy Bent, office temporarily at hotel; 
also in general charge of Canton headquarters; experienced 
plant executive. 

Rochester—G, M. Tyler, Granite building; pioneer 
organizer and sales manager of Rochester territory. 

Scranton, Pa.—Paul Waters, tompeenety at farm 
bureau office; experienced in field » county league 

ident. 


office to be 


. vision superintendent at 
La a plant man. Charles A. rd, 


resen league organization 
worker and county league president. 
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Lowest Price 
in 5 Years 





Get the Original—lIt contains 
Pure Corn Distillers Grains. 


Summer feeding is just as important 


as winter feeding. Union Grains is 
the very best supplement to pasture, 
It is easily digested and therefore 
cooling. It will keep your herd in 
condition all year round and main- 
tain top-notch production. 


Milk Record Cards Free—Write to 
The Ubiko Milling Co. 
Dept. A 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Before you buy a 
Silo send for the 
Globe Catalog. 










Silo, with its exten- 
sion roof, insures a full silo. 
Five or six ft. more of silage 
means using the full capac- 
ity of the silo, using every 
foot of silo you pay for. 












The Globe Silo Company was first to 
introduce the extension roof idea. Today 
it ia the only silo extension roof with 
side walle so nearly etraight that silage 
will settle level » heaped up silage 
exposed to the afr to spoil. Write today, 





Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 








HARDER SILOS 


Good Silage— 


can only be made in a good silo. Be 
sure—choose a Harder. Silage can’t 
stick to the smooth sides. Air can’t 
get in. Heat can’t get out. 
Harder silage means more milk 
more dollars. 


Send for free booklet 












4 For keeping Flies, 
+g and many other insects o: 


ontmata. Used and on 


since 1885 by leadin 
men, © give 5 


Breet for gale Atare ching "Altain Sealing ats 
‘or lb ‘ 
and sores. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry beoses. 





Send 50 for enough Shoo-Fly to tect 10 
2 wee ffl F— oy EN > . Money back 
not Name Express Booklet FREE. 
SHOO-FLY MPG. CO., 1322 N. 10th Se., 











Hardwood wunieached in 
bags $13.00 per ton car- 
lots or less. 


W. H. LEDY, Swarthmere, Pa. 
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Pure Breds Pay Best 


Scrub stock makes scrub men, scrub 
barns, scrub fences, scrub houses, and 
no money. There is no argument. 
The scrub does not pay. Mate a scrub 
with a pure bred and you get a grade. 
Mate a grade with a scrub and you 
are back to scrub again. You've got 
to go all the way or stay poor. 

Certainly, some grades are good. 
What made them good? Pure breds! 
Part of their ancestors were pure 
breds, that’s why. The good in & 
good grade is the pure bred trying to 
get out. Every good grade has some 
of the scrub which shows somewhere 
just when you are not looking for it. 
The good grade can’t be dependable. 
It’s not in the blood. 

You've got to go all the way. Then 
you'll begin to make money, but 
you'll get a whole lot else besides. 
The fences begin to look as though 
they were protecting something worth 
while. 

When you get inside these prosper- 
ous fences, you find good buildings 
everywhere. They may not represent 
a mountain of gold, but everyone of 
them is trim and in the best condition. 
They shelter pure-bred stock because 
pure breds are worth good shelter. 
The crops will be good, too. Pure 
breds want good food. 

Pure breds make fertile soil which 
makes good crops which means good 
farming. What does the scrub do? 
What does anybody care? What’s the 
use, once a scrub, always a scrub. 
Who would come to see a scrub? 
Pure breds bring visitors which 
makes brighter, better homes, and 
keeps them so because visitors are 
likely to come often. And they do. 

When you get inside these prosper- 
ous fences and see those trim build- 
ings everywhere with the crops flour- 
ishing in fertile soil all around, and 
then go into those bright homes, you 
don’t find scrub people living there. 
They’re pure breds, too—all of them. 
Scrubs or grades wouldn't be happy 
there. Like attracts like, whether 
people or stock. 

There is a great difference though 
between a breeder of pure-bred stock 
and the real constructive breeder of 
pure stock. When pure breds are of- 
fered, you watch out. Investigate 
first. Learn something definite of the 
history of those who have pure breds 
to sell. How long have they been in 
the breeding business, are they abso- 
lutely reliable, how does their herd 
really measure up? 


Henhouse and Silo 

What should be the thickness of a concrete 
floor in a henhouse? What mixture would be 
best? Is it advisable to recreosote the inside 
of a silo that is painted on the outside and 
has been creosoted once on the inside?—[{L. 

So far as any possibility of the con- 
erete wearing out in a henhouse is 
concerned, an inch would be ample 
provision for many, many years. 
However, from the standpoint of 
strength alone, it is better to make no 
floor less than 3 inches in thickness 
For a henhouse floor, on which no 
heavy loads will come, a 3-inch floor 
made out of 1-2%-4 mixture would 
be entirely satisfactory. Such a floor 
for a henhouse 9 x 12 would require 
approximately 1.35 barrels of cement, 
a little more than %-cubic yard of 
sand and a little less than one cubic 
yard of stone. 

The purpose of creosote on the in- 
side of a silo is to keep the wood from 
deteriorating. If the creosote has lost 
its efficiency, it certainly would be 
worth while going over it again on 
the inside. Care should be taken that 
the walls are clean before the work 
is begun. 


Raising Beats Buying 
U. M. @ DRAKE NEW YORK 

On the small farm, where at least 
two horses are necessary, one should 
be a brood mare and be a source of 
income to her owner, besides this she 
does her work. I have a team of 
heavy horses that I could have sold a 
good many times this spring at a good 
price. But I have a standard bred, 
high-class driving mare that we could 
have spared and this horse had no 
buyers. 

The first consideration in getting a 
high-class horse is the sire. It is not 
as difficult to secure the service of a 
good stallion as formerly, as nearly 
every community has within a reason- 
able distance a pure-bred sire of one 








of the draft breeds. Too many horse 
raisers expect by breeding any old 
kind of a mare to a good stallion to 
get a first-class colt. That is why we 
have so few. My father had a Mor- 
gan bred mare, weight about 1100 
pounds from which we have bred four 
more generations, each time breeding 
to a stallion weighing from 1800 to 
2000 pounds. 

Kill Woodchucks with Bisulphide 

In some sections of New York 
farmers are successfully getting rid 
of troublesome woodchucks by the 
use of carbon bisulphide. The bisul- 
phide, which is bought in liquid form 
at any drug store, is placed in the 
burrows where it evaporates quickly 
and forms a poisonous’ gas. 

After the openings of the wood- 
chuck’s burrows are located, all but 
one or two are plugged up. A loose 
wad of burlap or waste is wrapped 
around the end of a limber stick and 
held over the hole while the bisul- 
phide is poured upon it. The rag is 
now inserted as far down the hole as 
possible and the hole is plugged up. 
Since the carbon bisulphide gas is 
heavier than air, it sinks to the low- 
est level and, therefore, it is best to 
apply the treatment to the hightest 
burrows. 

In most cases the gas will kil) the 
woodchuck, but there are times in 
porous soil when the animal may es- 
cape by retreating to one of the gal- 
leries and dig his way into the fresh 
earth. To prevent this and to make 
the treatment more effective, the bur- 
row may be opened after about 10 
minutes and the gas exploded. This 
is done by a flame at the end of a 
stick, the person igniting the gas be- 
ing careful to stand at one side of 
the hole so as to avoid burning by 
the flames of the exploding gas. 


Gander at Fault 

I am going to ask your advice about my 
geese. I have had the same geese for three 
years and last year every egg hatched. This 
year the eggs did not hatch. We had 33 
eggs from three geese, but only eight goslings 
came out. I think that the gander or the 
geese eare too old. I would like to know 
what the trouble is.—[A. Nersesian, Suffolk 
County, Y. 

The gander is at fault. Ganders 
should never be kept for more than 
three years. On the other hand, a 
goose of three years or over will lay 
more eggs and more fertile ones than 
a younger one. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


What can I give my horse to fatten him 
up? He is 9 years old, has light work and 
plenty of grain.—[C. W. x 

I would suggest that he be given 
@ dose of one quart of raw linseed oil 
and 2 ounces of turpentine well mixed, 
on an empty stomach in the morning. 
In a few days begin giving a table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of Ar- 


senic in feed twice a day. Also allow 
plenty of salt and give a handful of 
linseed meal with grain once a day. 


Cow Has Twins 

I have a fine cow that has just given 
birth to twins, a male and a female. Can 
you tell me whether it is worth while to 
raise these calves for breeding purposes? 
(H. Cc. U., 

It very often happens that the heif- 
er of a pair of twins does not amount 
to anything for breeding but it is im- 
possible to settle the question by look- 
ing at the animal. I would suggest 
that if she appears to be normally de- 
veloped in every way and shows no 
signs of masculinity it would be a fair 
gambling chance to raise her. 


Horse’s Leg Swells 

I have a horse that hurt one of his hind 
legs in the woods two years ago; the wound 
healed all right and he is not lame but the 
leg swells badly when in the stable. Can 
mything be done for this?—[N. C. MceL., 

In a case of this kind it is always 
best to give animal regular exercise 
and not feed too heavily with grain. 
If leg is tightly bandaged at night af- 
ter briskly rubbing with the hands, the 
tendency to swell will be gradually 
overcome, 


Cow’s Teats Crack Open 
What remedy could be used to prevent a 
cow's teats from cracking and also what is 
the best way to make a cow give dowp her 
milk after the calf has been taken away ?— 
The best remedy to soften the cow’s 
teats is carbolated vaseline applied 
before milking. About the only thing 
that can be done to make a cow give 
down her milk is to work very care- 
fully with her until her confidence is 
gained. Sometimes it is an advantage 
to give her something to eat that she 

is very fond of, at milking time. 


Wart on Cow's Udder 

What can be done for a growth on a 
cow's udder, which looks like a seed wart 
the size. of a 25 ¢ent piece?—[T. P. E, 

Probably the best remedy for a 
wart in this region is strong nitric 
acid, applied to the growth with a 
feather or small brush, being careful 
to apply it to the wart only. To pre- 
vent injury of the surrounding tissue 
vaseline should be smeared all about 
the growth. The acid should be ap- 
plied as often as the dead portion 
falls off. 


Horse Breathes Hard 

Is there anything we can feed to our horse 
to help or cure him from breathing hard 
when at work?—[F. R. M., 

Although the description given is 
very brief, I suspect the horse in ques- 
tion is what is called a “roarer’”’ 
which condition is usually caused by 
partial paralysis of the larynx, and 
nothing short of a surgical operation 
will help very much. It might be 
worth a trial to blister his throat, 
using Gombault’s caustic balsam, re- 
Ppeating blister two or three times. 


Horse Gets Up with Difficulty 

I have a horse 15 years old that lies down 
in his stall two or three times a week and 
has great difficulty in getting up. He eats 
and feels well, and there does not appear 
to be anything the matter with him. What 
would you suggest?—[G. B., 

Of course this horse is getting old 
and it may be that he has injured his 
back in some way. In any event the 
best thing to do for him is to give a 
large box stall, either on the ground 
or with plenty of bedding, and he 
should not be tied as that might inter- 
fere with his getting up. If in a large 
stall, he will probably lie down more 
often and secure more rest. 


Dehorning Calves—Do the neces- 
sary dehorning before the flies get 
bad. It should not be done just be- 
fore a rain, if caustic is used. 
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The Golden: Hoof in Hillside Farming 


Throughout the east are vast areas more or less unsuited to cultivated 
crops or even to the plow but in these hillside regions no form of farming 


just now offers better possibilitiles than sheep. 
They are also the scavengers of the farm and 


and the hills give such. 


Sheep want dry lands 


will convert rough, coarse food into a finished product than no other 


class of live stock will do so well. 
eastern states. 


Sheep raising is coming back in the 
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As to Milking Machines 


A meeting under the auspices of the 
Geneva station was held May 27 to 
adopt some plan of dealing with the 
present day milking machine prob- 
lems. About 100 
were in atten- 
dance — manu- 
facturers, deal- 
ers, representa- 
tives of boards 
of health and 
dairymen. The 
work done at 
the station un- 
der Dr _ Breed 
and Mr Smith 
has been along 
practical lines 
and of impor- 
tance to milking 
machine users, 
without which 
we should have 
been unable to 
make i certified 
milk with machines. The tubes and 
teat cups are kept in a solution of 
chloride of lime and salt. 

From Dr Breed’s experiments, good 
results were obtained from proprietary 
preparations when used with brine. 
Alone, chloride seems to lose strength 
rapidly. Equally good results are ob- 
tained by taking the machines apart 
once each week as when done every 
day. The New York city board of 
health representative met strenuous 
opposition when he said that an order 
would soon be issued requiring a daily 
scrubbing of all parts. This would 
seem to be most unfortunate. In the 
first place it is absolutely unnecessary 
and users will not do it. A bad law 
not obeyed is worse than no law at all. 
And furthermore, those who did mind 
the ruling would leave their machines 
exposed during the day, subject to 
contamination when they would be 
free from danger in the chloride salt 
solution, 

Being Wrong, It Won’t Work 

The spokesman for the board of 
health said they did not expect every- 
one would obey the mandate but may- 
be some would. The final analysis of 
such a plan would be the substitution 
of the visual judgment of the travel- 
ing inspector for the present labora- 
tory method of counting the germ col- 
onies in the milk because it is now 
fully demonstrated in everyday farm 
dairy operations that milk can be 
made to conform to certified rules by 
keeping the testers and cups in the 
chloride salt solution and once a week 
scrubbing of the parts. It was finally 
ordered by the assembly that Dr 
Breed should appoint a committee, of 
which he is to be chairman, to work 
out a plan for the organization of the 
interested people, to adopt standard 
rules and regulations for the use, care 
and handling of milking machines. 
The committee is to be composed of 
a representative each of manufactur- 
ing interests, boards of health, station, 
college, Dairymen’s league, farm bu- 
reau grange and any other interests 
that might to advantage participate. 

The atmosphere seemed to be 
charged with a desire to correct faulty 
mechanical construction, adopt the 
best known and simplest means of 
keeping the milkers sanitary and to 
eliminate the selling agents who mini- 
mize the necessity of proper care on 
the part of the users in order to make 
sales. These men are a pdsitive men- 
ace to the milk industry and a term 
in jail would be mild punishment. 


Human Element in Farming 
One outstanding observation fol- 
lows in nearly every rural section of 
New York stute that the human prob- 
lem in farming is the important one 
evidenced by the fact that every 
grade of cropping and dairy enter- 
prise is found everywhere one drives. 
The rains are now coming and the 
kind of storm and water and 
wind and temperature that makes 
quack grass grow in grain and 
corn, sharin~ about equal with the 
crop planted, is making humus out 
of organic matter including quack 
roots where they are dead, and out 
of this decaying mass is fast coming 
the best plant food we know. While 
live weed roots will dry out the soil 
after a rain, the decomposing dead 
ones will hold a workable supply for 
a long time. Why? Because one man 
Was more efficient than the other. 
When the harvest comes, one will 
deplore the acute problems of read- 
justment and the hard-hearte1 profi- 
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teer who sold him clover se d at $12 
te $15 a bushel and none came up, 
while the other probably won't have 
tnuch to say. Too busy on some other 
problem of crop and live stock con- 
trol to have time to talk. Isthis mak- 
ing one a slave to his work without 
time for pleasure? If it’s slavery to 
have an interesting time working out 
soil and other farm problems and 
having fun in letting them t ke care 
of themselves and then cursing 
everythine and everybody but him- 
self, then let’s have slavery. When 
Lincoln was asked to dismiss Gener- 
al Grant because they said he took 
whiskey, the president asked if it was 
possible to obtain a stock of the 
same kind of liquor which he could 
give to all commanding officers in 
the army. 


Important Day in History 

Without question the most impor- 
tant event in dairy history will be the 
day when the first pooling checks are 
sent out by the Dairymen’s league un- 
der the pooling plan. The officials feel 
that the time is unfortunate when 
dairy products markets are demoral- 
ized. I am quite opposite in my opin- 
ion. When everything we make is 
eagerly sought for, we don’t need help. 
It’s when things are going wrong that 
we want the best of expert advice and 
direction. In fact, the present depres- 
sion was both logical and absolutely 
necessary. No farm product can be 
more quickly overdone than the mak- 





ing of milk and the only way to cut 
down the amount is to lower the prin- 
and there is no use kicking about it. 

The big thing that I am expecting 
to come out of the pooling plan is the 
production of the amount of milk the 
markets normally can take every day 
in the year at a reasonably profitable 
price and so to stabilize the business 
and not from any large immediate 
gain in sale and dividend pooling.— 
{H. B. Cook. 


Service of Real Merit 


An article of real merit costs noth- 
ing. It renders a service which is 
greater than the price paid for it; 
therefore, it pays for itself. A dairy- 
man said recently: “I didn’t pay out 
a cent for any of the machinery I 
have on this place.” 

In answer to a look of puzzled in- 
quiry, he explained: ‘““‘What I mean to 
say is: I didn’t buy any machine 
just for the machine itself, but for the 
service that machine could render for 
me, just as I buy a railroad ticket not 
for the paper that’s in it, but for the 
transportation service I can _ get 
through it. I could walk to New York 
and save the money the ticket cost 
me, of course, but when I stop to fig- 
ure what walking would cost me in 
wasted time, in wasted effort, in wear 
and tear on clothes and shoe leather, 
I find that a railroad ticket is a 
mighty good investment. 

“Same way with farm machinery. I 
could clean my barn with a wheel- 
barrow if I wanted to instead of with 
litter carrier,, but when I stop to figure 
doing my cleaning with a wheelbar- 
row I would be saving the price of a 
litter carier, but when I stop to figure 
the wasted time, wasted energy, wast- 
ed manure, and so on, which is part 
and parcel of the wheelbarrow way, I 
find that the litter carrier is a mighty 
good investment. 

“And for this reason I have drink- 
ing cups instead of an outside tank; I 
have a feed truck instead of a basket; 
I have steel stanchions and stalls in- 
stead of wooden socks and chain ties; 
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I have a litter carrier instead of a 
wheelbarrow. 

“The price of a thing is of no con- 
cern to me if I can get a service eut 
of it several times greater than the 
price. I buy farm machinery on a 
service basis, not on a price basis.” 





Three Things of Big Importance 
[Continued from Page 6] 
visions insisted upon is that both the 
secretary of agriculture and the sec- 
retary of commerce shall be added to 
membership on the federal reserve 

board. 

Another thing that this group de- 
mands is a mandatory requirement 
that federal reserve banks shall make 
loans on duly certified warehouse 
receipts for agricultural products; also 
extension to 12 months of the time 
loans which may be made to farmers 
by federal reserve banks and that fed- 
eral reserve banks loan a large pro- 
portion of their stock on farm secur- 
ity. 

Action along these lines will mate- 
riallly affect the ability of farmers to 
finance their enterprises. Yes, indeed, 
things are picking up.on the farm. 
With low costs in production despite 
discouragement of recent months, the 
promise of the coming year is very 
full and bright for farm people. 





Fertilizers for Cranberries are best 
applied after the reflooding late in 
May or early June, to do the great- 
est amount of good this season. Af- 
ter eight years tests by Charles S. 
Beckwith, the New Jersey station 
favors a mixture of sodium nitate 75 
pounds, dried blood 75 pounds, rock 
phosphate 300 pounds, sulphate of 
potash 50 pounds. Upon a thin 
coating of vines 800 pounds per acre 
of the mixture is recommended. “If 
there is already a fair covering of 
vines, 500 or 600 pounds per acre 
would probably show a profitable in- 
crease in crop without causing an 
overgrowth of vines.” Fertilizer 
makes the individual fruits larger 
and improves health of vines. 
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The De Laval Milker | 


saves more time during a year than a grain binder or any 
other labor-saving device a dairyman can own. 
increases the production of milk, many De Laval users say, to 
such an extent that the increased flow alone pays for the milker. 
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Fattening Capons Economically 
I am going to take White Wyandotte ca- 
pons at four months of age and feed them 
in the best possible way. What ration in 
your opinion will bring them to market size 
the quickest? Will 1 cent a day feed them 
in good shape{ Ho much should these birds 
birds weigh at 8 to 10 months of age, they 
being average stock, well fed{[—[H. J. Flint. 
Some valuable work in fattening 
capons and in making comparisons 
with cockerels and pullets has been 
carried on at the Ohio station complet 
data for which is not available. 
One gréup of capons, which was 
confined, was fed corn as the grain 
ration and a mash composed of ground 
corn 2 parts, meat scraps 1 part. 
Another group fed in the same way 
was kept on free range. A _ third 
group was given corn for grain, and 
for the first eight weeks received the 
same mash which was composed of 
ground corn 2 parts, and meat scraps 
1 part, but after the first eight weeks 


the amount of ground corn was in- 
creased a half part each week. This 
group was also on range. A fourth 
lot was fed a grain ration composed 
of corn 11 parts, wheat 15 and oats 4. 
It was given a mash composed of 
ground corn 2 parts, bran 2 parts and 
meat scraps 1 part. These fowls were 
on range 

A fifth group received corn for the 


grain and 7 part ground corn and 
3 parts tankage for mash. These 
fowls had free range. The meat scraps 
contained not less than 50% and the 
tankage not less than 60% of crude 
protein. The grain ration was given 
twice daily in two equal portions. 
The mash mixture was kept in self- 
feeding hoppers. An effort was made 
to have the birds consume half as 
much mash as grain and in order 
to keep this done, it was necessary to 
close the hoppers for a part of each 
day. 

Capons which receive a ration com- 
posed of approximately 8 parts corn 
and 1 part meat scraps require 6.4% 
more feed per pound gain and gained 
5.2% less per bird than simila> capons 
which received the same ration for 
the first eight weeks of the experti- 
ment, after which time the amount of 
meat scraps in the ration was grad- 
ually reduced. 

The reducing of the meat scraps in 
the ration, as explained above, made 
the mash during the 24th or last week 
of the experiment approximately 32 
parts corn to 1 part meat scraps. 
Since the birds consume half as much 
mash as grain and the mash was made 
up of 2 parts ground corn to 1 of meat 
scraps, the proportion of grain was as 
six to three. Since there were also 2 
parts of ground corn in the mash, this 
means that there were 8 parts corn 
fed to 1 part meat scraps. The cost 
of feed per pound of gain was 9.8% 
higher with the former lot. 

The lot of capons which received a 
ration made up of corn and tankage 
in the proportion of approximately 10 

*to one, made more rapid and more eco- 

nomical gains than did the lot which 
received corn and meat scraps in pro- 
portion of 8 to 1. The cost of feed 
per pound of gain was 8.6% higher 
with the lot receiving the meat scraps 
ration. 

The capons which received the ra- 
tion made up of corn, wheat, oats, bran 
and meat scraps, gained 8.4% less and 
consumed 20.4% more feed per pound 
of gain, and their cost of feed per 
pound of gain was 34.4% higher than 
the average of the other three lots, 
which were given access to range. 

The average shrinking in the killing 
of all capons based on the final weight 
was 8.07%. The average shrinkage in 
killing of cockerels in the comparative 
test was 11.75% and of the pullets 
10.67%. The average per cent edible of 
the capons based on live weight taken 
just before killing was 66.46%; of the 
cockerels, 61.98% and of the pullets 
64.6%. 

The financial results of experiments 
of this kind have practically no appli- 
cation because of the fluctuation in 
price of feeds and the variation be- 
tween sections even reasonably near 
together. One outstanding feature of 
the work with capons in Ohio is that 
there is not nearly as much difference 
in the rate of gain in favor of capons 
as compared with cockerels, as has 
been quite commonly believed by 
poultrymen. It took an average of 9.74 
pounds of feed to make a pound of 
Gain and the average gain in weight 
per bird was 4.43 pounds. 


With these figures available the 
poultryman can work out the costs 





of fattening capons if similar results 
were obtained under his conditions. 
It will be observed that the best results 
were secured with the lot which re- 
ceived a decreasing amount of protein 
after the eighth week. The lot which 
received corn and tankage was a close 
second. The poorest lot was that re- 
ceiving corn, wheat, oats, bran and 
meat scraps. The smallest capon in 
the range lot weighed 7.15 pounds 
and the largest 8.8 pounds. In the 
Gonfined lot ifthe heaviest pfapon 
weighed 10.2 pounds and the light- 
est 4.5. 

At eight to 10 months of age capons 
of the Barred Plymouth Rock and 
White Wyandotte breeds may be ex- 
pected to weigh from 9 to 12 pounds. 


Guard Against White Diarrhea 


I have purchased 60 chicks and received 
them in 12 hours from the time of ship- 
ment. ‘They were all alive and kicking but 
did not seem to be as vigorous as others 
which were purchased from another breeder 
@ short time previous. As they were claimed 
to be of a superior strain, they were put 


under hens and given extra care, but in a 
few days some of them began to mope and 
developed a sort of diarrhea which caused 
the abdomen to be smeared with a dark 


excrement. In a few days some of them 
suddenly died but others under treatment 
improved for a short time and then seemed 
to have a relapse. Most of them finally col- 
lapsed, until about a quarter of the lot are 
dead and half of the rest affected. The dis- 
eharge from the vent is sort of frothy and 
for a little time light colored but soon turns 
black. Can you tell me the _ probable 
—_ and the cure, if there is any?—T[J. 

Although it takes bacteriological 
examination to positively identify the 
the bacilli of white diarrhea in chicks, 
there is hardly any question but what 
the symptoms described identify the 
disease. The study of white diarrhea 
in poultry has not been carried sufli- 
ciently far so that poultrymen are not 
as familiar with this common disease 
of baby chicks as with many other 
troubles, although it is perhaps the 
most common ailment among the lit- 
tle fellows. Many of the experiment 
stations are in the position to make 
such examination for poultrymen, 
while in other states it is necessary to 
have the work done at a private lab- 
oratory. But it is almost never worth 
while for a farmer to go into the 
scientific side of poultry diseases to 
such an extent; that is better left to 
the experiment stations and colleges. 

The most common form, and per- 
haps the most destructive form of the 
three kinds of white diarrhea met with 
in poultry work may be communi- 
cated to the baby chicks, both by di- 
rect contagion or from the mother 
hen through the egg. Inherent weak- 
ness in the chick allows the contagion 
to be communicated to the baby chick 
at any time within the first three or 
four weeks after it comes from the 
shell, and sometimes the strongest 
chicks contract the disease. The 
trouble may come from growth of 
bacilli right in the egg and directly 
communicated to the chick by the 
mother hen when the egg was formed. 
Extensive work of the Maine, Con- 
necticut and several other experiment 
stations along this line has led to the 
conclusion that the mother hen is pri- 
marily responsible for most of the 
white diarrhea in baby chicks, both 
through direct contagion and through 
the inherent weakness which it trans. 
mits to the baby chick. 

The infection in the mother hen 
is located by the agglutination test 
and birds reacting to this test should 
be removed from the breeding pens 
and not allowed to come in contact 
with healthy fowls. Such a method, 
accompanied by proper care and san- 
itary conditions for the baby chicks, 
will do much in years to come to 
eliminate this dread disease, which at 
present destroys a very heavy per 
cent of baby chicks, some flocks suf- 
fering as much as a 50% loss. 

On the farm and with small flocks 
such precaution and such examina- 
tion are quite out of the question. At 
some places, steps have already been 
taken in conjunction with the experi- 
ment station men to fight this disease 
and diseased hens are not used for 
breeding. On the general farm it is 
well to keep baby chicks in small 
groups, isolated one from the other 
until they have grown sufficiently to 
show their strength and freedom from 
disease, Contagion in one group will 
not then affect the others, as this 
trouble spreads rapidiy through flocks 
kept in close quarters, drinking from 
the same fountain and picking up 


food from the same litter. Since the 
disease is in the digestive tract of 
the fowls, it is rapidly seen how 
quickly it may spread from the dis- 
eased to the well fowls. 

Don’t Let It Spread 

When symptoms are first noticed, 
it is well to remove the affected fowls 
at once. Those affected, if they are 
vigorous enough to withstand the ate 
tack of the trouble, may grow up 
strong and healthy, but it is believed 
that the chick, once infected, will 
carry the disease to its offspring, al- 
tHough not showing any exterior 
symptoms during its life. This, of 
course, is primarily important from 
the standpoint of future use of the 
chicks as breeders and not from the 
standpoint of egg production or mar- 
ket poultry. 

Sour milk has a beneficial effect up- 
on the growth of baby chicks, and it 
will help to make them withstand the 
attack of white diarrhea as well as 
other troubles. For general care dur- 
ing the attack every means of clean- 
liness and sanitation may be used. 
Special care is taken not to overfeed 
the chicks and dry bran is recom- 
mended in order to keep the digestive 
tract healthy and active. 


For the trouble in older fowls the 
following medicine is recommended 
by some poultrymen: Tincture of 
rhubarb, three grams; tincture capst- 
cum two grams; laudamin, 10 drops. 
This is given as one dose for large 
fowls, while half the quantity is rec- 
ommended for chicks under two 
months. 
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“Whistling for Three Dollars 


Complaints are coming in from 
farmers who were induced to pay 
money to strangers representing 
themselves as demonstrators of lamps 
sold by Aetna manufacturers sales 
company, Somecomplainanis daythey 
paid $3, but have not received the 
lamps: The company writes us it has 
had trouble with some of its men. The 
agent represents that the price is 
$10.50, but agrees to deliver it on re- 
ceipt of $3 with order, and $7.50 up- 
on delivery. One farmer gave the 
agent an order for $10.50 upon the 
understanding that the lamp should 
have four mantels instead of the two 
as usually sold, the total bill to be 
$10.50, paying $3 down, but when 
maa arrived the bill was 
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Of course our friend refused to 
pay it, and complained to the com- 
pany which replied that if he did not 
pay.the C O D they would have the 
lamp returned, adding “you will note 
from receipt which you hold that we 
do not-refund any money paid as de 
posit.” In other words, if the agent’s 
talk induces the farmer to part with 
$3 for this lamp and the farmer is 
not satisfied with it, he is out the 
lamp and out his $3. 


Bury The Dead Horse 

National Tire & Rubber Co, of Pottstown, 
Pa, has failed. Stockholders who do not put 
up more money will lose their entire invest- 
ment. By putting in more, their shares will 
be converted into stock of the Hydro United 

Co, which has leased the factory.—[A. 
S., Pennsylvania. 

Why throw good money after bad. 
If you have a dead horse bury it, in- 
stead of putting in more money. As 
we have repeatedly stated, the rubber 
industry is still in a very bad way. 
Only a few of the best managed con- 
cerns will work out all right and be 
profitable. Occasionally a new con- 
cern in this line which did not have 
@ swollen inventory has some chance 
of success. 


License for Explosives 

person required to have a license te 
a p - ~ or powder in New Jer: 2 
{F. Mossbrucker, Gloucester County, N Ns 

It is necessary that anyone dealing 

in or transferring explosives in the 
state of New Jersey shall have se- 
cured a license from the bureau of 
explesives in the New Jersey state de- 
partment of labor, writes Prof Alva 
Agee of the state department of agri- 
culture, 
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Cutting the New Seeding 
INTERESTED READER, NEW YORK 

When our red clover is cured and 
put in the barn, the pastures are 
again dry and the clover is fed. We 
always cut the clover early before 
most people begin to do their haying. 
While our neighbor is waiting for the 
hay to grow, we are getting in 
the very best fodder to  emfe- 
courage milk production. In a few 
weeks a second crop of clover is up 
to the cows’ knees and in full bloom. 
Pasture is still dry at this time and 
so we turn the cows into the clover. 

At first they are allowed only an 
hour or so a day, but each day they 
are given a little longer time on the 
clover, but they are never allowed to 
stay on the clover all day long. Of 
course, we never put them on the 
clover when it is wet. We have 
learned this from experience. Wet clo- 
ver is very dangerous and bloats the 
animals. We never let the cows eat 
the clover down too closely and we 
do not let them tramp over it after 
they have had their fill. 

If the clover gets too large before 
the cows are turned in they will not 
eat the big stalks and, in fact, we 
do not want them to do so as some 
protection must be left for the roots. 
Many farmers turn their cattle on 
the clover too soon and it is eaten so 
closely that it hurts the following 
year’s hay crop. 

The cows are never allowed to go 
On new seeding in the fall or spring. 
The silo is filled early in the season 
and the cows are fed silage every day. 
In this way no silage is spoiled and 
none is wasted. The feeding of silage 
means cheaper milk production. When 
ail is said and done, the production of 
milk means long days and hard days 
for the farmer who always knows how 
he gets his money. 

We have raised our dairy on high- 
priced milk and now that the calves 
are old enough to milk, the market 
price of milk has gone down. Because 
of this, we are planning in every way 
to make e go by producing our milk 
on home-grown feed. 


Lime and Fertilizer for Lawns 


Usually lawns respond to an applica- 
tion of common builders’ lime, at the 
rate of 20 pounds per square rod; and 
then a fertilizer of acid phosphate at 
the rate of five pounds per square rod 
should be added. 

To grow grass on a new lawn, the 
ground should be in condition of a 
garden, the lime and phosphate being 
added before the grass is sown. A 
mixture of eight pounds of blue grass, 
four pounds of redtop and two pounds 
of wnite clover will seed one-fourth 
of an acre. 

After the grass seed is sown it is 
raked in. Usually about the first of 
April is the best time to seed new 
lawns. Old lawns frequently require 
reseeding, but it is not necessary to 
plow or spade them deeply—simply 
tear up the old sod with a sharp rake 
or harrow and later reseed for new 
lawn. The same amount of fertilizer 
and lime may be applied to the old 
lawn. Fertilization may be repeated 
yearly. 


Vigorous Potatoes, Heavy Yield 
H. ©, MOWILLIAMS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 

In this county we have worked for 
better seed by systematic study of the 
growing tubers. On the farm of one 
prominent potato grower in 1919 we 
marked 50 hills which looked particu- 
larly vigorous, had good color, broad 


leaves, lay flat and did not show signs 


of insect or fungous injury. We also 
marked 50 hills which showed effects 
of leaf roll. From the 53O apparently 
healthy hills we harvested 127 pounds 
of potatoes. We secured only 57 
pounds from 50 hills affected with leaf 
roll. This was quite a difference but 
not sufficient proof, for the 57 pounds 
of tubers might be all right and might 
yield heavily the next season. 

On May 25 last year we took these 
two lots of tubers and placed them in 
a light room to green. On June 7 
we selected seven pounds of seed from 
each lot, cut the seed pieces as nearly 
equal in size as possible and planted 
them in rows side by side on the same 
day. The seven yousde of seed planted 
a row 120 feet long. Throughout the 
remainder of the season the rows 
were treated exactly alike in the way 
of fertilizer, cultivation and spra: 
From the time the plants were 





inches high,a distinct difference was 
noticeable. The seed which came from 
hills the year before which were from 
the heavy producing lot, showed vigor 
and vitality. In the lot from low pro- 
ducing hills of the year before, the 
plants were light in color, spindling 
and generally poor. At harvest time 
the row of healthy plants produced 85 
pounds of tubers while the others pro- 
duced 23% pounds, or about four 
times as good a yield from healthy as 
from diseased seed stock. On a great 
basis this means a yield of 178 bushels 
as against 47. In connection with this 
work we held field demonstrations 
and as a result Cambria. county has 
many converts on the advisability of 
disease-free seed. 


Pushing Good Roads 


This country should get under way 
with its road building program at once, 
according to Thomas H. McDonald, 
chief bureau of public roads. This 
was the keynote of his address at 
the national good roads show held 
recently at Chicago. He pointed out 
that funds are available, and state 
and federal highway departments 
ready to award contracts for large 
mileage of highway; estimated that 
from all sources over 600 million dol- 
lars available for highway work. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the big meeting were the following: 
Urging I C C to reduce freight rates 
25% on road building materials; simi- 
larly to encourage lower cost of mate- 
rials and operation to stimulate road 
building; divorce state highway de- 
partments from politics; closer rela- 
tionship between the federal govern- 
ment and the various road building 
organizations. 





Origin of Potato Beetle 


In a recent issue of American Agricul- 
turist is an article by W. C. O’Kane of the 
New Hampshire college in which he says that 
potato lugs are imported. When a boy in 
England some 40 years ago, there was an 
agitation in regard to this pest and I remem- 
ber seeing them printed in, natural colors and 
in various degrees of development. They 
were called the Colorado beetle and I was 
always under the impression this was their 
native place. I have heard it said they once 
appeared in a field of spuds in Germany and 
that the authorities covered it with straw 
saturated with kerosene and set it on fire. 
I never saw Colorado potato beetles until I 
errived in Michigan nearly 30 years ago. 
Where is the native place of this insect 7—[M. 

&., New York. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether the Colorado potato beetle 
originated on wild potatoes in Colo- 
rado or thereabouts, or whether it 
was imported from Mexico and South 
America, advises Prof W. C. O’Kane 
New Hampshire college, It first 
became of commercial importance 
about 1855 in Colorado or thereabouts. 
It spread steadily eastward reaching 
Illinois in 1864 and the Atlantic states 


in 1874. 





Husband Must Clothe Wife 

I was a widow and married again. If my sec- 
ond husband dies will I be entitled to a third 
of his property, and in case of my death will 
he be entitled to a third of mine? Also am 
{ obliged to clothe myself?—[J. C. P., New 
York. 

If he dies leaving children you will 
be entitled to a third of his personal 
property, and to the use during your 
life of a third of the real estate. 
In case of your death leaving children 
he will be entitled to a third of your 
personal property and to the use 
during his life of the whole of your 
real estate. In case of his death 
without children you will take half 
of the personal property and real 
estate as before. In case of your 
death without children he will take 
half of your personal property and 
real estate as above mentioned. It is 
the duty of a husband to furnish 
necessary clothing for his wife. 


The June Drop is a perfectly natur- 
al process whereby fruit trees dis- 
ecard the injured and too numerous 
fruits that they cannot ripen. After 
it has ceased will be time enough to 
do the first thinning to increase the 
size of the specimens left to. ripen, 
This process may be repeated during 
August when the semi-mature fruit 
may be used for sauce or vinegar. 


Reduce Rust—If all of the 
common barberry bushes about the 
neighborhood are removed and de- 
stroyed before the wheat rust spores 
settle on their leaves from the stub- 
ble, serious losses from rust can be 
prevented, 











Tastes Fine, and 
Better for Health 


POSTUM CEREAL 


is a pure, wholesome 
cereal beverage, contain- 
ing nothing harmful to 
nerves or digestion... 


It should be boiled at 
least twenty minutes. Then 
Postum Cereal will reveal 
a true coffee-like richness 
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Roast chicken—nicely and 


evenly browned all over 


T’S SO EASY to get up a roasting or baking 
heat with a New Perfection, quickly. Tum 

the wick up full until the flame has white tipsp— 
they furnish the most heat. And the long blue 
chimney drives it into the oven—you don’t make 
the whole kitchen unbearably hot. 
No bother in cooking with a New Perfection, No 
wood or coal to bring in, no coal dust or litter to sweeg 
up, no ashes to take out, no fuel wasted. 
Over three million housekeepers are already using thé 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, 
The New Perfection Water Heater supplies hot water 
for all household needs at a trifling cost. Strong and 
durable, 
Made in two, three and four-burner sizes, with or with- 
out warming cabinet. Sold by leading hardware, 
department and general stores. 










For best results wag 


Socony Kerosene 








Fun 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Water Heaters 

















STANDARD OIL CO: OF NEW YORK 
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Here's Proof of Saving 


Exceptional Sale of High Grade 
Reconstructed Cord Tires. paar 


es S 
Mr. H. Hulet, General Mar. of 
Coast Mfg. Works, Point Pleasant, 
New me -durab writes 
“The durability of your tires is 
certainly wonderful. Your article 
* deserves the highest commendation. We 
are making a big saving in time and mon- 
ey; never held yh by tire trouble. I did 
not believe it possible to get good tires 
at this low price.’ 





State whether you wentetealgit ‘ht side 
or clincher, plain or non-sk Sen. 
deposit for each tire oneres 


2a 


ject to examination; 6 per cent 
discoont if full amount is sent with 
order 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 


Dept. K-7 633 First Avenue New York 


Stretch Fences 
PULL STUMPS 


Y‘ 1” CAN do it all alone with the Amor Handy 
Pull Hoist. A boy can stretch a quarter mile 
of four foot fence, pull small stumps, clear hedges 
and bush or rocks and move small Idings easily. 
Pulls your implements or automobile out of the mud, 


Power to spare. 
AO5S 













1i@ AMOR Pull- Hoiet 


Powerful—Compact—Strong. Weighs 28 pounds, 
equipped with 12-foot steel A, drum with ratchet 
at each end. Strong three-foot removable, long 
sweep lever. All exposed parts enamelled or painted, 

$10.55 complete, all ready to go to work. Lim- 
ited time offer includes all shipping charges. Ship- 
ped boxed to your nearest express office. 

Send shipping instructiong with check or money 
order. 


AMOR MFG. CO., “Cisvectho'o'h 








“ 

Four Footed Passengers” 
An tatesesting, lusts illustrated booklet s 
how pet s an: he 
Atlantic in vessels a ee fitted for this 
service. Of interest to owners of impo 
livestock and ail animal lovers. Sent free. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPA 
9 Broadway New York City 

















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed, Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 





America’s Pioncer 
Dog Remedies i 




















Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrasorshaving. 























in colors explains 

how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 

Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to G6 
ra 

















it today 
Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Em 81.,Quincy, 

LATE CABBAGE PLANTS All Heal Early 
Glory of Bnkhuizen, Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 
Marke, Surehead and Savoy, 100 plants 45c¢, 500 
plants yn 20, 1000 plants $1.90, All prepaid, cir 
cular free Grown right, priced right shipped 
right, so order tonight S. A. VIRDIN, Hartly. 


Del 
— 
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Seneca Co—Wheat is looking well 
everywhere and an acreage yield 
seems probable. Acreage of corn 
and potatoes larger than 1920 not- 
withstanding lower prices received 
for the last crop, when a fine stand 
of both was secured. Apples will be 
probably a half crop: very few 
peaches, pears or plums, all of which 
were injured by late frost just be- 
fore blooming. Berries of all kinds 
a good crop, strawberries wholesaling 
at 15 to 20c p at. Daylight saving 
was again adopted in Tiffin for the 
summer by a stubborn city council, 
regardiess of all opposition and to 
the disgust of the public generally. 

Medina Co—Wheat in head but in- 
jured by too much wet weather in Apr. 
Corn about all planted, some being 
cultivated. Oats generally doing well. 
Meadows fair, pastures good. To- 
bacco 


plants about ready to set. 





Among the Farmers 











Approves Forestry Work 
PROF E. D, FIPPIN 

As usual I have read with interest 
my good friend, H. E. Cook’s column 
entitled “Plow Handle Talks.” In ad- 
dition to his other sterling qualities, 
I admire him for his ability to write 
so interestingly from week to week 
of the practical things of the farm 
that come into his personal experi- 
ence, 

In a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist, he refers to certain embry- 
onal movements in his region toward 
planting pine seedlings on public land 
by the township and the city, and 
commends this type of enterprise. I 
am glad indeed to see this public 
reference to such a movement, There 
are just one or two comments I 
should like to suggest in this connec- 
tion. In looking at the utilization of 
New York land as an insider, and at 
the question of forest extension as an 
outsider, to the profession, it has long 
seemed to me that this type of enter- 
prise is worthy of very much more 
emphasis than it ordinarily receives 
in the public press and on the plat- 
form. We certainly need the timber, 
and our lands need to be utilized, and 
the two when put together should in 
time go a long way toward bearing 
the burden of our local taxes. 

The point I desire especially to 
stress is that this public reforestation 
is best done on a county rather than 
on a township or municipal basis. 
The township is generally too small 
an economic division to be able to 
carry the financial burden between 
the time when the trees are planted 
and the time when they come into 
size for cutting. In the meantime, 
they should have had some supervi- 
sion and culture. In the same way, 
many of the smaller cities are not 
financially strong enough to carry this 
burden, and if they are, they do not 
have suitable machinery for that pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the county 
is generally large enough to be able to 
carry a considerable area of such 
timber lands to the point of profit- 
able returns. 

There is scarcely a county in New 
York state that could not well have 
several thousand acres of public for- 
ests of this kind made up of the 
cheaper and more remote farm lands 
that have character too rough for 
inclusion in the usual type of crop 
farm. The state has provided laws, 
under which this land may be ac- 
quired, and it seems to me that as 
time goes on, each county should 
figure on installing at its coumty seat 
the local supervisor of forests, who 
would be a trained forester, who 
would have under his immediate 
charge all of these lands, who would 
see to their extension and to the ac- 
quisition of land for that purpose, who 
would look after their protectionagainst 
fires, and as time goes on, supervise 
the thinning and cutting of the tim- 
ber. He should be equipped with a 
“flivver,” like a county agent, and in 
many respects his administrative re- 
lation would be of a similar type 
though of different character. 

Once a reasonable area of such 
forest lands has been established and 
brought to the point of giving re- 
turns, it will be such a substantial 
contribution to the tax burden that it 
will undoubtedly have the general 
backing of the people, as certain cities 
and other political divisions in Europe 
give this support to similar enter- 
prises that are now partially or en- 
tirely carrying their public tax bur- 
den, 


NEW YORK 
Onondaga Co—aA _ campaign of 


“keeping fit’ has been started in this 
county. Several meetings of women 
have’ been held in homes of farmers 
during recent weeks. These keeping 
fit gatherings are to be taken up again 
in the fall. Miss Blanche Priest has 
been directing millinery work among 
the home bureaus of the county. She 
reports that the women have re- 
sponded well and that some of the 
hats made would do credit to experi- 
enced milliners, 

Rensselaer Co—Hay will be a light 
crop. Potatoes just planted, not as 
large an acreage as formerly. About 
650 cans milk are received at H. P. 
Hood & Sons creamery daily; the 
cheese factory at Buskirks received 
about 3000 Ibs milk daily. The Sheep 
breeders’ assn have consigned this 
year’s clipping to a commission house 
at Boston, Mass. Highway Commis- 
sioner Rudd is covering the road in 
this vicinity with gravel. 

Greene Co—Cold weather hindered 
planting, but usual amount being put 
out. Fruit of all kinds will be a small 
crop, Help very scarce. All fruit 
trees are making a heavy growth. Po- 
tatoes are $1 p bu, pigs ea, butter 
30c p Ib, egeg 28¢ p doz. The East 
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Durham creamery paid 43c p Ib for 
Apr butter. 

Genesee Co—Most all farm crops 
are in, due to early spring and there 
is a much larger acreage of potatoes 
than usual this year. On account of 
dry weather, crops are not coming 
along very well. Hay will be a light 
crop from present indications. 

Niagara Co—Farm crops are doing 
well. There is a good stand of oats 
and wheat. Corn all planted and 
orchards being cultivated. A few 
early cherries being harvested and 
strawberries beginning to ripen. 





NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D, T. HENDRICKSON 

Real estate developments have so 
encroached upon the farming areas 
that New Jersey lost 11% of its farms 
during the past decade. Whereas 
there were 33,487 farms under the 
Plow in 1910, there were but 29,672 
farms in 1920. The corresponding 
loss between 1900 and 1910 was only 
3.4%. However, realty is not alto- 
gether responsible for this greas 
shrinkage as in the general farming 
areas there .has been a consolidation 
of smaller farms into larger units. 
This has made for a greater efficien- 
cy in the use of land, live stock, ma- 
chinery and labor. There has also 
been a striking development of spe- 
cialization in .commercial poultry 
keeping and fruit and vegetable 
growing. 

The State federation of county 
boards of agriculture is making an 
enviable record and over 11,000 per- 
sons from 17 of the 21 counties are 
new members. Monmouth heads the 
list with over 1300, while Burlington, 
Salem .and Hunterdon have each 
more than 1000 members. Team 
work on the part of the executive 
committees, the county agents and 
progressive farmers made the cam- 
paign a success. The membership 
record is held by John Dey of Im- 
laystown, who procured 40 members 
in one day. Among the new laws 
for which the federation takes cred- 
it are the state constabulary and the 
legalization of farm crop insurance. 

All over the state the question of 
increasing the yield of both field and 
sweet corn is receiving considerable 
attention. The average yield of field 
corn for the entire state is 39 bush- 
els. Warren county tops the list with 
an average yield of 50.4 bushels. 
Monmouth county, the great leader in 
potatoes, fruit and vegetables, pro- 
duces but 39,7 bushels. 


Summer Field Meeting—At New 
Brunswick this*week is held the an- 
nual summer field meeting of the N J 
agri col. Crops and live stock were 
the features on Friday with horticul- 
ture and poultry on Saturday. The 
new hort building was dedicated, 
demonstrations of garden tractors 
and spraying machines made, several 
poultry demonstrations conducted and 
tests in judging dairy cattle and swine 
which were open to individuals and 
county groups. The awards were sil- 
ver cups. The purpose of this annual 
meeting was to give the people of the 
state an opportunity to see the col- 
lege and station at work and to learn 
of the latest recommended farm prac- 
tices together with intimate discus- 
sion of agricultural problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Gov Sprowl vetoed the appropria- 
tion for the continuance of the long- 
established farmers’ institutes. As a 
recent contributor to a leading news- 
paper aptly expressed it, ‘Farmers’ 
institutes may have served instruc- 
tive and useful purposes in days gone 
by, as did tallow candles before the 
advent of gas and electricity, but 
they no longer enlightened, having 
long since grown stale, and they tired 
communities.”” The money hereto- 
fore spent for farmers’ institutes can 
profitably be expended for the latest 
farm literature and _ agricultural 
journals. 

Berks county grange activities at- 
tracted special attention, resulting in 
the organization of new granges and 
an increased membership in old local 
granges. 

The state bureau of plant industry 
reports that the much dreaded gypsy 
moth has been successfully banished 
from Pennsylvania. Extensive exam- 
inations of the infested and quaran- 
tined districts proved the entire elim- 
ination of the pest. 


The governor’s approval of an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for the purpose 
of appointing a commission to inves- 
tigate the project to establish a state 
fair in Renmusylvania is a matter of 
interest. The commissioners will be 
appointed by the governor, who is in 
sympathy with the movement. 

Automobile trips into remote rural 
communities clearly prove the con- 





stantly increasing use on farms of 
modern labor-saving inventions and 
the introduction and extension of such 
improvements as telephone, electric 
and acetylene light, free mail deliv- 
ery, ete. Another noticeable feature 
is the greater attention given to the 
beautifying of home _ surroundings 
with trees, shrubbery and flowers. 





Fayette Co—No fruit of any kind, 
except raspberries and blackberries 
which will be about 80%. Labor per 
day costs more than farmers are mak- 
ing a week. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cabell Co—Weather warm. Wheat 
crop extra good; corn good stand. 
Fruit almost a failure, but berries 
plentiful, with acreage in cultivation 
small. Live stock looks well, pastures 
backward owing to cold spring. De- 
mand for farms is fairly good and 
prices seem unchanged. Owing to 
open winter and no freezing, ground 
is hard to work and gardens need 
much working to keep the ground 
moist. Cabell Co will build more hard 
roads this year. 

Raleigh Co—Farmers nearly all 
through planting corn; some of it 
almost large enough to _ g¢ultivate. 
Wheat looks fairly well, garden truck 
also fine. Some are transplanting 
Sweet potatoes, plants which sell for 
30 to 35c p 100 lbs. Eggs are 25c p 
doz, butter 25c p Ib, buttermilk 30c 
p gal, beans $5 p pu corn $1.60. 
Flour retails at $11.25 p bbl, sugar 
23c p Ib, coffee 1dc. 


MARYLAND 


Dorchester Co—Wheat promises a 
good crop and early harvest. Hay 
crop will be large. Pastures good. 
Tomatoes are not considered this year. 
Labor in usual supply as before the 
war. Fruit irregular. 











THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


-——Wheat—, ——Corn—, -——Oats—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Chicago ....1.56 2.26 65 t 71 40% i 15 
New York ...1.71 Fy 39% .85 2.09 -50 35 
Boston os seee — 2.39% .93% 2.10 -53 i 36 


Following a month of irregular but 
steady gain in prices the grain market 
eased off in early June, awaiting the 
country reports of crop prospects and 
the estimates of government and pri- 
vate advices on probable yield. The 
Snow report as printed in detail on 
page 3 of this issue shows a sharp 
reduction in the promise for wheat 
yield as compared with estimates 
early in the season. Other private 
advices likewise show reductions from 
estimates a month ago, while the gov- 
ernment report, although lower, prome- 
ises a greater yield than estimates 
from most of the other sources. 

Sudden weakness in foreign ex- 
change during the second week of 
June curtailed export operations, al- 
though considerable of former pur- 
chases as well as new contracts moved 
toward the seaboard. Labor condi- 
tions in the Argentine were reported 
more favorable and featured in the 
export situation. As previously 
pointed out in this department, the 
relief of labor and shipping troubles 
in the Argentine would indicate that 
Europe may look toward South Amer- 
ica for more of its grain, should 
shipping conditions cease to hinder 
the movement. 

Private reports on the spring wheat 
crop aside from the Snow report in- 
dicate 250,000,000 bus for the initial 
forecast as against 209,000,000 bus 
last year. The oats crop may show 
around 1,350,000,000 bus as against 
1,526,000,000 bus last year. The Kan- 
sas wheat crop has shown improve- 
ment during the last two weeks and 
harvesting has already commenced in 
southern Kans, Mo and Ind. 

The corn market was also weaker 
while oats was fairly strong and 
moderately active. Quotations on rye 
followed the trend of the other grains. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
sold at. $1.71 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.73, No 2 mixed durum 1.67, No 2 
yellow corn brought 85c, No 2 mixed 
84%c, No 2 white 85c. No 1 white 
oats sold at 50c, No 2 white 49%c, 
No 3 white 48c, rye 1.56%, barley for 
malting 78@S8lc, for feeding 67@70c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.56 p bu, No 2 yellow corn &%@ 
65%c, No 2 white 4% @&%c, rye 
1.39 @1.40, barley 60@7Tic. 

The feed mkt has continued quiet 
and prices easy. Holders of mill 
feeds are not in a position to ignore 
reasonable bids on the more im- 
portant ‘feeds, with indifference of 
buyers of such long standing. Stand- 
ard middlings sold at New York for 
$24.50 p ton, flour middlings 30, red 
dog 34, rye middlings 28, cottonseed 
oil meal, 36% protein, 38.50, linseed 
oil meal 37, yellow granulated corn 
meal 1.95@2. 10 p 100 Ibs, fine yellow 
meal 1.95@2.10, spring patents 9@9.50 
p 196 Ibs, rye flour 9@10 p 140-lbs 
sack, 
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Wholesale Markets 











GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instan- 
eés are wholesale. They refer to prices at which 
first hand receivers sell the produce from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a@ very small way to city retailers 
an advance is secured. Retail prices to actual 


consumers across the counter may be 20 to 50% 
higher than the figures here printed. 
Apples 


At New York, receipts of apples 
were very heavy for the season. Sales 
generally slow except for very fcy 
quality. Fey Pippin brought $10@11 
p bbl, poorer 7@9, Ben Davis 3@4.500, 
Gano 4.50@5, fcy Baldwin 6@6.50, 
Northern Spy 8, western bx apples, 
popular varieties. 2@ 4.25. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York mkt was quiet, trad- 
ing slow. Marrow beans brought $6 
@6.25 p 100 Ibs, choice pea beans 4@ 
4.60, medium 4.75, red kidney 11.50, 
Imperial 11, yellow eye 7.50@8, Scotch 
peas 3.50@ 4, green peas 3.50@4, yel- 
low split 5@5.0, 

Eggs 

At New York, many arrivals showed 
effects of warm weather although 
eggs from nearby sources arrived for 
the most part in splendid condition. 
Receipts continued liberal but mkt 
firm. Average price for N Y state 
and nearby hennery white eggs was 
32@36c p doz with some strictly 
fresh large white shell eggs moving 
at 38c and over p doz. Fair to prime 
N Y state white eggs 31@33c, common 
to fair 26@30c, hennery brown prime 
to fey 32@34c, N Y state gathered 
browns and mixed colored 3@32c, 
fresh gathered western eggs of 
extra quality 30@3l1c, extra firsts 
27% @29%c, storage packed extra 
firsts 28% @29%c, firsts 27@28%ec, 
Pacific coast white eggs 37@38c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, seasonal fresh fruits 
were in large supply. Average qual- 
ity N J strawberries in open cras 
brought 15@28c p qt, Del-Md 15@ 
25c, Hudson valley fcy 35 @3ic, 
average quality 15@30c, L I straw- 
berries 30@40c, N J raspberries 20 
@25c p pint, N C blackberries 15@ 
30c p qt, Hudson river white sweet 
cherries $1 p 8-lb bskt, 18@25c p qt, 
black sweet cherries 1.75@2 p &1b 
bskt, Ga peaches 1.500@4 p carrier, 
Fla watermelons $550@950 p car. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, trading was quiet, 
prices sustained with difliculty. No 1 
timothy in large bales sold at $29@30 
p ton, No 2, 26@28 No 3, 22@24, 
shipping hay 20@22, fcy mixed clover 
27@28, No 1, 23@26, choice alfalfa 
31, No 1, 28@30; small bales 1@2 less 
p ton, No 1 rye straw 25, oats straw 
15@16, bundled wheat 20@22. 

Onions 

At New York, onions showed a wide 
range in quality; price correspond- 
ingly irregular. Old onions were 
largely in poor condition and prices 
uneven. New stock from Tex and 
Cal went poorly. Tex No 1 white sold 
at 75c@$1.50 p cra, boilers 1.50@ 
2.50, No 1 yellow 59c@1.60. Cal 
white 50c@1.50, best Bermuda 1.65 
@1.75, old red onions 50c@1,50 p 
bag, old yellow 50c@1.75, old white 
75c@ 2. 

Potatoes 

At New York, southern new pota- 
toes were in heavy supply. Mkt 
sharply lower but trading fairly active. 
Old potatoes were plentiful and sell- 
ing slowly at former pre No 1 
southern stock brought ei off 
bbbl, No 2, 1.50@2.25, No 3, 1.25@1.5 
best Bermuda potatoes 5, second 
grade 3@3.50, old stock 1.50@2.25 
p 180 lbs, 1.50@1.75 p 165 Ibs, 1.25 
@1.60 p 150 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, trading in live poultry 
was fairly heavy, practically no 
change in prices. Live fowls via 
freight brought 32c p Ib, broilers We, 
ducks 20@22c, turkeys 20c, geese 14 
@l6c; via express quotetions aver- 
aged i@2c p lb higher. Offerings of 
best poultry were liberal, mkt weak- 
er. Fresh killed nearby broilers 
brought 50@60c lb, Va 45@We, 
western bx fowls 33@34c bbl, 30@ 
31c, old cocks 17@19%c, dry packed 
turkeys 30@40c, L I ducks 38c, 10-lb 
squabs 8@8.50 p doz. 


Vegetables 
At New York, arrivals of all kinds 
of vegetables this spring have been 
a fourth heavier than last year, partly 
due to early season and partly be- 
eause the movement of such vege- 
tables as old potatoes has been heavy. 
s was in large supply, mkt 
weaker with Pa green $2.50@6 p doz. 
behs, N J green 2@5.50, N J white 
2@5. Cabbage was in lighter receipt 
with Eastern Shore and Va 3@3.25 p 
cra. Lettuce was in large supply and 
weaker with N Y state @F1.50 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





BABY CHICKS in 10 days: 50 or more Brown 
or White Leghorns li2c, Anconas or Kocks 1ld4c, 
Reds, Wyandottes or Minorcas 1léc. Order from 
this adv. E. C. BLACKWELL, Nelson, Pa. 


TEN WEEK PULLETS, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Langshans, three 
month pullets, ready. FOREST FARMS, Rockaway, 
N. J. 








FOR SALE—Eight weeks, old pullets, S C Black 
Leghorng $1 each, $90 per 100. June delivery. PA'YYNE 
AND SHERWOOD, Oswayvo, Pa 

EGG CASHS, POULTRY CRATES. Satisfaction 
guaratteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New Yor! 

WHITE LBGHORN <¢ a omg 314 egg strain, Write 
NELSON’S, Grove «it 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
thig paper but cur responsibility must end with that. 


SWINE 

















90 PIGS FOR SALE—Lower prices. Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, 
barrows or sows. Our pigs are superior in every 
way as pork producers, you avoid inbreeding (which 
makes them’ stunt when half grown) and get @ 
vigorous, thrifty, big-boned, growing pig that will 
make a real hog in 5 to 6 months. Our pigs are 
bred from cholera immunized stock, are in perfect 
health and in condision for long distance traveling. 
Pigs 6 to 8 wee! 5.50, 9 to 10 weeks old $6.50, 
12 pigs 11 weeks old $7 each. on approval. 
Reference Walthan National Bank, SUBURBAN 
LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, Mass. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





5,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed) all varieties, ready now: Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Enkhuizen Glory, All Head Early, Barly Sum- 
mer, Harly Jersey Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Sure- 
head and Danish Ballhead, $1.75 per 1000; 500 for 
$'. Re-rocted cabbage plants $2 per 1000. Special 
No 5 strain Danish Ballhead (26 tons per acre) $2 
per 1000; re-rooted 2. per 1000. Cauliflower 
plants, re-rooted Snowball, $4 per 1000. Transplanted 
tomatoes (all varieties) $7 per 1000. Transplanted 
peppers, Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Schell’s Quality 
and Upright $10 per 1000. I sold $2588.03 worth of 
vegetable plants last month and have received no 
complaints, If you want plants we will ship either 
by express or parcel post. Customer’s note: Paul F, 
Rochelle, Morristown, N J. Dear Sir:—I _re- 
ceived the 1500 cauliflower plants and they were the 
nicest I ever saw. Enclosed find check for $20.25 
in payment of 4500 more cauliflower plants. Please 
ship by express to Clark’s Summit, Pa., immediately 
if possible. Yours, Victor Antoine. Send for free 
list of all vegetable plants. PAUL F,. ROCHELLE 
Morristown, New Jersey. 








CABBAGE PLANTS, Danish Ballhead (we tested 29 
strains last year, No. 24 was the heaviest yielding 
strain. The heads of the different strains averaged 
from 10 Ibs, 2 oz. each down to 4 Ibs. 5 oz. each. 
All of our plants are grown from the strain (No. 
24) where the heads averaged 10 lbs 2 oz each), 
Copenhagen Market (we tested 23 strains of 
Copenhagen Market. Our plants are grown from 
the best strain—No. 51). Eukhuizen Gloory (Best 
of 21 strains tested—No. 73), All Head Early. 
Succession, Surehead, Flat Dutch, Early Summer, 
Jersey Wakefield, Best Long Island seed. All va- 
rieties $1.75 per 1000, Re-rooted plants $2.00 per 
1000; 700 $1.50; 500 $1.30; 300 $1.00; 200 Suc: 
100 7c. Re-rooted Snowball Cauliflower (Long 
Island Cauliflower Association Strain) $4.00 per 
1000; 700 $3.00; 500 $2.25; 300 $1.70; 200 $1.40; 
100 «$1.00; 50 7c. Parcel Post or express 
Charges collect. Price list free. Established 24 
years. Acres of plants. No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chesteer, N. Y. 





909 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white: Berkshire and 


Chester White cross, color black and white; 6 to 
wks old at $5.50each: 8 to 10 wks old at $6 each; 
either sex, sows, barrows or boars. ‘These are good, 


thrifty pigs up to the standard in weight and 
shape for pigs of their ages. Will crate and ship 
any part of the above lots on approval. 
JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell St, Woburn, Mass. 
Tel 230. 

O I C BIGS, 8 weeks old or over, $10. egis- 
tered. Sure to please, I. LEE McCOL TUM. 
Youngstown, NY. 

REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 

P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 

DUROC PIGS $10, pedigreed. 8S. WICKS, De- 

Graff, Ohio. 
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CATTLE 





“ORCHARD GROVE herd milking Shorthorns.” 
One of the oldest and best established; always 
several generations to show; at present four are 
milking. If you would know its real merits inspect 
the herd. Special sale ori calves $60 up. 
Few females to spare. UYMAN HOTCHEISS, West 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa 

PRICED TO SELL, registered Jersey bull calves, 
from cows with size, excellent breeding and 
tion. Sired by Pogis 99th Duke 5th, whose six near- 
est dams averaged 14,723 ibs milk, 985 Ibs butter. 
LONE PINE FARM, Sabula, Pa. 

RED POLLED BULL CALVES, pure blooded, tu- 
hereulin tested, 8 to 10 months old, will be regis- 
tered. RBANKSON BROS. Rouseville. Pa 

FOR SALE—Reasonable rates, few high grade 
Guernsey cows. SAMUEL J. McELWAIN, Fort 
Covington, Franklin Co, 3 
FOR SALB—Registered Guernsey heifer calf. CHAS 
K. OTTMAN, Sharon Springs, N Y 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 




















GERMAN SHEPHERD, Alredales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood matrons, puppies, 
farm helpers. 10c for instructive list. W. R. WAT- 
SON, Box 1903. Oakland, Iowa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS by mall, postpaid. All 
leading varieties, cabbage, beets, doz 10c; 100-45c; 
500-$1.25; 1000-$2. Caulifiower, doz 15¢c; 100-60c; 
500-$2; 1000-$3. Peppers, doz 30c; 3 doz T5c; 
100-$1.50; 500-$5; 1000-$8.50. Asters, doz lic; 4 
doz 45c; 100-65c; 500-$2.50; 1000-$4.50. Sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes,- doz 15¢; 100-50c; 500-$2: 1090- 
$3.50. Sefe delivery guaranteed. Plant catalog 
free. P. L. ROHRER & BRO, Smoketown, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 

TOMATO, PEPPER, EGG, cabbage, cauliflower, 
sweet potato, beet, broccoli. brussels sprouts, celery, 
dandelion, hop, kohl-rabi, kale, leek, lettuce, onion, 
mint, parsley, sage plants. Catalog free. HARRY 
lL. SQUIRES. Good Ground, NY. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 








planting. Pot-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. ee blackberry, 
dewberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, oepernes 


plants for fall planting. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
FLOWER PLANTS—WSalvia, — pansy, snap- 
dragon, calendula, calliopsis, cosmos, marigold, pe- 
tunia, phlox, poppy, verbena, zinnia, gaillardia, sweet 
william, English daisy, gypsophila plants. Catalk.z 
fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


me A free. HAR 
N 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Mecting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms of in homes 


BELP WANTED 


U 8S GOVERNMENT WANTS men-women over 
17. Hundreds positions for farmers. $116 to $195 
month. Short hours. Common education sufficient 
Write immediately for list positions. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 34, Rochester, N Y¥. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE LDES WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as. desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred.. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 

FARMHANDS immediately supplied providing the 
transportation is prepaid; plus $3 fee for single 
man and $5 for — couple. INTERNATIONAL 
LABOS AGENCY, 153 Bowery, N Y. Established 








SEN WANTED— Become auto experts. $45 week. 
arn while earning. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept M-418, Rochester, N Y 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED WOMEN—Become dress designers. 35 
week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 542, Rochester, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee. THB 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York (itv 


AGENTS WANTED 








AGENTS WANTED by oid established farm 
paper to sell and collect local or traveling. Big 
money for good men. Write full particulars to 
FARM PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg, Syracuse, 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Meniets, 
& patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG 
CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 


HOUSE DRESSES, $9 per dozen. Write for 
catalog; sample sent for $1. ECONOMY SALES 
CO, Boston, Mass, 











FOR SALE — One million Early Glory, Suc- 
cession and Danish Ball-Head cabbage plants. 
Ln June 10, $1.50 per thousand. C, J. STAF- 

Box 184. Route 3. Cortland, NY. 

ROERL ALE PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabi, cel- 
ery, ready for fleld $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
1000. Tomato plants $2 per 1000, brussels sprouts 
$1.50 per 1009. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


FREB SAMPLES letterheads and Envelopes 
printed for farmers that helped business. Write for 
them. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 

WEDDINGS (Script, Old English); 50 $3.80, 100 
$6.40. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 








ORDER NOW, 5 eee cabbage, caulifiower plants. 
Special prices large orders, Other vegetable 
plants. WEL TS M. DODDS. North Rose. NY. 
ONE MILLION cabbage and celery ee ASH- 
MEAD, Plant Grower, Williamson, NY. 


TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO—Direct from growers. 
Save 75% on your tobacco bill. Rich, mellow leat, 
— in bulk. Chewing and smoking. 8 ibs 

stpaid. SENTUCKY TOBACCO ASS’N, D 312, 

Hawesville, 


SENTUCKT = —s RAL ae. mild or strong, 














COLLIE PUPPIES, from high class, registered 
stock, the handsome and intelligent kind, a farm- 
ers’ prices. Circular for stamp. CLOVERNOOK 
COLLIB FARM. Chambersbure. Pa 

PEDIGREED NEW ZEALAND; from registered 10 
lb rabbits. First at Chicago and Rochester. Prices 
$2 to $6. Satisfaction guaranteed. SOLOMON BOSS, 
Sherburne, N Y. 

PURB BRED COLLIX PUPS, The farmers’ 
favorite Males $15. Females $10. Safe arrival 











gg HIGHLAND POULTRY FARM, Sel- 
lersyilie, 

THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural becl 
drivers, intelMgence and beauty unsurpassed Shep- 


herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N Y. 

COLLIE PUPS. Sables, Whites, Shepherds; grown 
dogs. ELBRITON FARM, Route 1, Hudson, N Y. 








HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur coats and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harness or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR ©O, Rochester, N Y. 





p cra, N J 50c@$1, other nearby let- 
tuce 1@2 p bbl. Green peas were 
firm for fcy stock with N J 1.50@3.50 
p bskt, Eastern Shore 1@2.50, Md 
1.50@3.50. Wax beans from Va — 
at 1@4.50 p bskt, green beans 205, 
old beets 1. 50 p bbl, old carrots 1@3, 
Fla sweet corn 1@2 p 100, Va cucum- 
bers 4@6 p bskt, southern ose plants 
1@38 p bskt. N J kale 1.25@1.50 P 
bbl, kohl-rabi 3@6 p 100 bchs, N J 
romaine 50@75c p bskt, radishes $1.50 
@ 3p 100 dbchs, nearby rhubarb $2@5 
p 100 bchs, N J spinach 1@2 p bbl, 
rutabaga 2@3.50 Pp bbl. 





Ridding of Thistles—H. H. B. asks 
how to get rid of thistle that looks 
like Canada thistle and grows from 
2 to 4 feet high, has pink blossoms 
and forms a cotton head. Spraying 
is not effective against such a peren- 
nial. Practice bare cultivation for 
two seasons, allowing no green leaves 
to appear. On small patches, 
smother by covering with straw or 
manure. 


‘ 


rich, mellow, 5 $1.50 Quatty 
guaranteed. WALDROP. BROTHERS, ‘Murray, Ky. 
STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. 
the buyer’s oe They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may 
buy, sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm 
lands, or other real estate 





192-ACRE DAIRY FARM with pair horses, crops, 
8 cows, 2 heifers, herd sheep, flock poultry, cream 
separator, full implements, ete, thrown in; famous 
dairy section, prosperous farmers, productive farms; 
2 miles hustling R R town, close city, all advantages; 
broad fertile fields cut 85 tons hay; 25-cow spring- 
watered, wire-fenced pasture, estimated 1000 cords 
wood, timber; 50 apple trees; pears, plums cherries, 
grapes, berries; 500 sugar maples; full equipment; 
splendid 10-room house, metal roof, delightful shade; 
good 20-cow basement barn, cement floor, granary, 
poultry house, garage. To “close out quickly only 
$6600, less than half cash, easy terms. Big op- 
v~ortunity. Don't wait. Other garms described my 
—— Catalog. Free. J. H. TOBIN, Cortland, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


BEST WALNUT STUFFED DATES. Fresh daily. 
2% Ibs sent postpaid for $1, direct from manufac- 
saree. MORRIS CANDY CO, 24 Irving St, Boston, 
Mass. 








HOUSE DRESSES. Send $1 for sample BAK- 
GAIN SALES CO. Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


TRACTOR AND ea Fond du Lao tractor 
attachment for Ford and No 18 two bottom 
Oliver plow; never Sane. Will sell at bargain 
price. P_J. BROWN, R F D, Portland, Ct 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FULL BARREL LOTS DIS! DISHES, slightly damaged 
address direct from ‘ pottery, 











direct from factory to customer. Write us. E 
SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. Everything in clay. 
ot = _ FEET with Gardner’s Tenderfoot. 
Sure money back. It relieves tired 
pereplring ‘foot It eases corns and = pain 
tights destroys 
-F y eclceeel ion. Tt “heals oh chain and “Segped 
hands, 37c. GARDNER RATORIES, West 
Springfield, NH. 








VICTOR AND COLUMBIA RECORDS 


YOUR 
safely exchanged by mail for other selections. Tri- 
fling cost. Send for circular A. Tells how; estab- 
lished P years. RECORD EXCHANGE, 566 Nos- 
trand Ave, Brooklyn, N Y. 


PRODUCTIVE 190-ACRE FARM with horses, crops, 
10 cows and calves, machinery, tools, vehicles, har- 
nesses, etc; everything waiting yield big returns; near 
RR town, advantages; dark loamy fields; spring- 
watered pasture 20 head; 500 cords wood, 50,000 ft 


therries, 2-story 
house with running spring water, delightful view; 
m, garage, tenant house; owner retir- 
ing. $3500 takes everything, easy terms. Details Page 
17 Illustrated Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free STROUT 
FARM AGENCY 150 R Nassau St, New York City. 

GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE; Frederick County, Mary- 
land, 287 acres, 100 acres excellent timber. Double 
frontage on state road. 20 minutes from Frederick 
City and 2 hours from Baltimore and Washington. 
Trolley line divides farm. Colonial mansion, 18 rooms, 

ba’ hot water heat, em concreted cel- 
lar. Front porch 60 feet long. Wonderful view of 
pow nea ah country. — mountain water. Fine 
variety of fruit. Good trout fishing nearby. All 
buildings in splendid condition. POTTS & GRIF- 
FIN, Frederick, Maryland. 

POULTRY FARM FOR SALE—Ideal location in 
Essex county, New Jersey. Five acres with house, 
barn, brooder house and two up-to-date laying’ houses 
accomodating 1200 hens. House has telephone, electric 
lights, steam heat, Kewanee water system. Poultry 
Py pb electrio lights and AY water. Two 

fenced. nd peach orchard. 
BARRETT, Box 139, Station Fr. New York City. 








beautiful village farm well loca- 

$eo00 set — . in good repair. 12% 
acres best kind “as land, acres planted. 

y will be ep for 3800 part cash. Gas 

at once and secure is bargain. FRANK HEATH, 

Killingly, Ct. 





WANT TO LEASE more than 25 acres, 
comfortable house, fertile ‘ell La ~ buy all the 
stock of farm with the 
farm later. Address, T. TAVEZIAN. 90 Lexington 
Ave, New York City. 





~ FORDS DOUBLE Tie MILEAGE with ar_new 





DESIRABLE) HOME — Nine acres, good bungalow 
and suitable for poultry and fruits, 








LABORATORIES, West a, N 
FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 
condition, from $1500 to bargain. 





beautiful Shenandoah valley: price reasonable. Write 
owner, W. FROST, Grottoes, Va. 


FARMS near New York city. Dairy, grain, potato. 
fruit, poultry. 752 pictures free. SLOCUM 
FARM AGENCY, 141-B Broadway, New York A 
FOR SALE—Village farm; 17 acres; new modern 
buildings. BOX 471. . Ve 
CALIFORNIA _ F. for sale Write for list. 
EB R. WAITE. Shawnee. Oklahoma. 
| WANTED fo hear from quner of Tend for sls 
0. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis. —aRS 


ABBIE FE. MOODY. Royalton, Vt. 
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Home Plans 
For the House 


and Practices 
and the kitchen | 











Mistress or Slave? 
R. B. RUSHIN« 

In the housekeeper’s domain there 
must be a ruler; either the farm-wife 
rules her work or it rules her. 
Occasionally, however, it is true, even 
the best executive ability can hardly 
control affairs for a few rushing days, 
but generally, it depends mostly upon 
the wife, whether she is to be mis- 
tress or slave—and there are far too 
many slaves to be found throughout 
the country, and even in towns, 

Too many mothers “haven't the 
time for an occasional half-day off 
with the children, when the fact is, 
that the rest and recreation this 
would bring, would much more than 
pay for the few hours spent, aside 
from the greater truth, that both 
mother and children need this com- 
radeship in play. 

Too many busy housekeepers 
“haven’t time” to accompany hus- 
band on his business drive, to call 
on a friend, or to read that helpful 
article, the bright story or even the 
current events of the day that go to 
make up the history for tomorrow. 
And the worst of it is that this little 
thief, “I haven't time,” isn’t usually 
nearly so important as he tries to 
make out, but the best of it is that 
he can generally be vanauished by 
method, governed, of course, by just 
plain common sense. 

If the housework is to move along 
at all smoothly or successfully, it 
must move systematically. It doesn’t 
so much matter just what the system 
is——yours may be quite different from 
your neighbor’s—but some definite 
plan must be employed in disposing 
of the various tasks of the days, 
weeks, and seasons or there will be 
frequent blockades, with the house- 
keeper lost to sight under the stack 
of accumulated tasks and the home 
given over to chaos instead of to har- 
mony and pleasure. 

But, on the other hand, the system 
followed must not be so inexorable as 
to admit of no stretching or transfers 
or omissions, else our mistress will 
again be a slave. Sometimes it is 








It is heaven upon earth to have 
a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth.—[Bacon. 
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more important to make a call on a 
neighbor than to dust the parlor, or 
to cuddle the baby than to make an 
elaborate dessert, 

Two farm wives of my acquaintance 
are rather striking examples of the 
to-be-desired” and the “‘to-be-avoid- 
ed” points of view. 

One is home mistress in a family 
of seven. With the help of her ten 
and twelve-year-old daughters, most 
of whose time is naturally given to 
schoolwork and play, she does all the 
housework, laundry work, sewing, 
raises lots of poultry for market and 
does enough dairy work to pay the 
grocery bills. She finds time to make 
a few calls on neighbors and the 
school, entertains a little, 8 
necessary trips to town, reads the 
daily sufficiently and the magazines 
and the farm papers considerably. 
Her plan is to use the forenoons of 
the week days for her big household 
duties—washing, ironing, churning, 
sweeping, baking and general clean- 
ing which leaves the afternoon for 
odds and ends, sewing, reading or 
recreation, Everything runs so 
smoothly that if a change in the re- 
gime seems desirable or best, it san 
be made with little or no discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

The second is a work slave in a 
family of three, although she has had 
twice the experience and the same 
general good health of t! urst, She 
does none of her sewing—not even 
the plainest, but she is always buried 
in work and never gets anything fii- 
ished on time, Her washings are 
done any day which seems not to 
be too full of something else and fre- 
quently lap into the second and 
sometimes the third day. She irons 
any time from one to ten days later. 
Company has more than once been 
invited to dinner and when every- 
thing «' was ready, the hostess re- 
membered that there was not a 
crumb of bread, hot or cold, in the 
house. Churning is usually done in 
the evening, with the help of her hus- 
hand, after he has done a day’s work 
and she can’t get to it. 


Sunday seems to be a sort of atch- 
all for scraps of unfinished work in- 
stead of being the day of rest and 
relaxation that it should be. Prob- 


the most of women make a better 
showing for the time involved, 
With no work planned ahead and 
her mind absorbed with the simple 
mechanical task of the moment, the 
case is one of wasted energy. Per- 
haps it is true that woman's \.ork is 
never done, but our friends are 
greatly augmented if our work has 
the appearance at least. of being 


The Reward System 


EVELYN HAYDEN 

Between the ages of two and four, 
my little girl was subject to terrible 
screaming spells. I things did not 
happen to go just to her liking, she 
would begin to scream and once 
started, no power on earth could stop 
her. It was very humiliating to me, 
as it was likely to occur on the street 
(in which case she would sit right 
down on the side-walk) or in the 
presence of company, in short, wher- 
ever we happened to be. Even as she 
grew older she developed no pride 
in the matter, and the more I pun- 
ished, the louder she screamed, I 
tried spanking her and shutting her 
up in her room, also putting her to 
bed, but none of the punishments had 
the effect on her that they did on my 
other children. She was a nervous 
child and very sensitive so that my 
punishments always seemed to do 
harm without helping her in any way. 

Finally, when little Alice was about 
five years old, the climax of my endur- 
ance was reached. My sister had 
taken us for a nice ride in her auto- 
mobile. At one place, we had stopped 
for awhile and Alice collected some 
stones, which she put in the bottom 
of the car. When we reached home 
my sister and I not noticing the stones, 
kicked some of them outinthe street. 
Right then and there, Alice sat down 
on the curb and began to scream. We 
were unable to stop her for an hour. 

“Why don’t you try rewarding her 
instead of punishing her?’ suggested 
my sister. I decided to take her ad- 
vice. Next day, I went to a Sunday 
School supply place, and purchased a 
package of small cards, such as are 
awarded scholars for regular atend- 
ance. These little cards are printed 
on one large card and marked so that 
they may be cut out. They have very 
pretty colored pictures on them, I 
also bought a package of large colored 
cards, and a small scrap-book. When 
I reached home, I showed them to 
Alice. 

“Now Alice,” I said, “sach night, 
after you have gone all day without 
a screaming spell, I shall give you one 
of these pretty little cards. You may 
cut it out yourself before you go to 
bed, and paste it into this scrap-book. 
As soon as you have seven of these lit- 
tle cards to show me, you may have 
one of the beautiful big ones.” 

She was delighted. She loved little 
pictures, and longed to have one, She 
began to improve at once, and I found 
out that what the child needed more 
than anything else was encourage- 
ment. By the end of three months 
she was completely cured of scream- 
ing. Since that time, I have always 
used the reward method with her and 
she is now as nice a little girl of 
eight years old as can be found any- 
where. 





The Hospital Bed 


ESTHER MCGINNIS, UNIVERSITY OF MAINB 

Knowledge and training in bed 
making are essential for the person 
who may have to take care of sick 
people. Ability to make a bed prop- 
erly and change it without removing 
the patient means comfort and hap- 
piness for the patient and may be a 
factor in hindering or helping his re- 
covery. 

The essentials of a convenient bed 
to use in sickness are: It should be 
26 inches from the floor so that the 
nurse will not have to bend over 
when caring for the patient. A low 
bed may be raised on wooden blocks. 
A narrow bed is much easier to work 
with. Thirty-six inches is a good 
width. The bed should be six feet, 
six inches long to give plenty of 
room. The best materials are enam- 
eled iron or brass as they may be 
easily and thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected and do not collect dust. 

The mattress may be made of hair 
or felted. A feather bed should not 
be used, especially if the illness is 
likely to extend over a long period 
of time. A variety of pillows, includ- 
ing several small ones, is convenient 
as they may be changed and moved 
to relieve fatigue and pressure. 

The sheets should be at least one 
yard longer and one yard wider than 
the bed. This is absolutely essential 


ably few women work harder or for in order to make the bed tight and 
They 


more hours than she, but fortunately 


taut and keep wrinkles out. 


American Agriculturist, June 18, 1921 


should be strong and durable. Draw 
sheets are used to protect rubber 
sheets and to protect beds when the 
rubber sheet is not used. It is made 
either of a stout, unhemmed piece 
of cotton cloth folded with the raw 
edges toward the foot of the bed or 
an ordinary sheet folded with the 
selvages together. It should be at 
least a yard wide and placed across 
the middle of the bed. 

Blankets of part wool are lighter 
and warmer than all cotton blank- 
ets. Double blankets should always 
be cut in two and bound at the ends, 
to enable them to be more easily 
handled and washed. 

White dimity spreads or counter- 
panes are desirable as they are light 
in weight, easily laundered and inex- 
pensive. They should be wide enough 
to cover the sheets and blankets 
when the bed is open. 

The following objects are the aim 
striven for in every method of mak- 
ing or changing beds: To secure com- 
fort for the patient and to eliminate 
all causes of friction, irritation or 
pressure upon his skin; to keep the 
covers firmly in place, so that the 
bed will not easily become disar- 
raned; to protect the mattress; to 
secure as good an appearance as pos- 
sible. 





Little Mother Mine 
GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 

Little mother mine, tonight as the 
shadows are falling, 

Somehow, your voice from out of the 
past, seems calling, 

Calling softly to me, as I sit here by 
my lone fireside sit. 

Ah! that I yet again could see your 
face, all love lit. 

Aye; your sweet grace seems near, all 
about me stealing. 

And I hear your whispered words of 
prayer, while kneeling 

Beside my little bed, ruffly white cur- 
tains canopied o’er. 

Your hands! oh for their touch on my 
forehead; never more, 





The Entwining Arms 


Shall I—your baby then—feel the en- 
twining arms holding me 
Carefully, tenderly holding, as for- 
ever from all harm to be. 
And I, silent and sober, listened to 
your lullabies singing 

Sweet as the bird notes in the trees, 
about us were ringing. 

Oh, mother mine, come from out there 
where moonbeams are straying; 

Come from the dark, myrtle-grown 
silence where you are staying; 

Come to me, stay with me until the 
morning light comes streaming. 

Stay on; then oh, for me there will be 
no lone fireside dreaming. 





Testing for Diphtheria 
DB ELBANOR MELION 

One of my earliest recoliections is 
of the death of two of my little play- 
mates from diphtheria. Edie and 
Georgie were the names by which I 
knew them. I cannot remember 
much about it except that it was a 
time of many tears, much sorrow, and 
great anxiety throughout the neigh- 
borhood . That was in Connecticut. 
I remember more clearly when in 
Massachusetts a few years later an- 
other child died near us of the same 
dread disease and I thought it horri- 
ble—as it was!—that no-one would 
bury it and that the father had to 
take the little body in an express wag- 
on after dark and shovel in the grave 
himself. It is good toknow that such 
need never happen again. 

This is because of the Schick test 
and its results. Within the néxt 
school year, you mothers are likely to 
hear a good deal about this test. In 
the more progressive communities 
your children will come home from 
school with requests for your permis- 
sion that they take the test. “Teacher 


wants all the children to have it.” 
You will be very doubtful about the 
wisdom, even the safety of it. Some 
one will start the perfectly crazy yarn 
that they “are putting diphtheria 
germs into all the children,” and al- 
though you will know better than that, 
you will be very much disturbed and 
uncertain about it all. 

The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has published full details about 
the subject. I shall try to put them 
before you in non-medical language, 
using the statistics of this state for 
convenience. 

In 1919 there were approximately 
8000 cases of diphtheria in Massa- 
chusetts, of whom 51 died. It is 
perfectly true that antitoxin is a cure 
for this disease. If it is given in suf- 
ficiently large doses and given in time, 
it is a sure cure for 100 cases out of 
every 100. Why, then, were there 
591 deaths in one state in one year? 
The main reason is that the disease 
is not recognized in time for the anti- 
toxin to be obtained and administered 
in time to be of effect. In many cases 
the doctor was not called for the first 
few days, often not during the first 
week. In the country the doctor is 
far away and it takes time, precious 
time, that spells life or death to the 
child, to get the antitoxin as well as 
to get the doctor. 

I regard the Schick test of far more 
value and importance in the country 
than in the cities where hespitals and 
medical laboratories abound, but une 
fortunately it is the country, needing 
it most but conservative and slow- 
moving, that will be the last to benefit 
by it. 

Every person has a natural antitoxin 
to diphtheria in the blood. We know 
that not all exposed to this disease 
will contract it. This is due to the 
amount of natural antitoxin that they 
1 ssess. It varies with age. Under 
three months and over twenty years 
there is more. Between six months 
and five years the amount is very little 
and most children within these ages 
if exposed to diphtheria will come 
down with the disease. 


If a certain amount of antitoxin is 
in a person’s blood, that person is 
immune to diphtheria and will not 
have it, no matter how great the exe 
posure. This applies to all ages. 
The Schick test finds out if that 
requisite amount of antitoxin is 
present. 

The method is this: The fluid for the 
test is obtained from state labora- 
tories, and is accurate and cleanly. It 
is sent out in lots sufficient for fifty 
tests, and when ready, the physician 
puts a certain amount into the skin of 
the arm. If the test is positive, that 
is, if the child would contract diphe- 
theria if exposed, the next day the 
spot is raised in a lump, is red, and 
takes four or more days to fade away, 
gradually turning brownish and scaley. 

These things are to be remembered 
about it: First, it is perfectly safe; 
second, if positive, the effect is only 
local. There are no ill-feelings and 
there is no fever. Third, if positive, 
it provides a warning that makes it 
possible to safe-guard that child from 
diphtheria, 

If the test is negative, that is, if 
the child would not contract diph- 
theria if exposed to it, there is no 
effect from the injection and nothing 
to be seen the next day but a small 
prick-mark where the needle was 
inserted. 

If the test is positive, there is a 
simple course of treatment to be given 
which will give the child that im- 
munity which his or her own blood 
does not contain. We do not know 
how long this acquired immunity will 
last: probably it lasts through life, 
but it is certain for four and one-half 
years, which is enough to guard the 
child during the years of greatest sus- 
ceptibility and carry it over the period 
when the natural antitoxin in lowest 
in every person. 

Recent wide-spread investigations 
have proved conclusively that the 
germs of virulent forms of diphtheria 
can be and frequently are carried in 
the throats of children and old- 
er persons who are themselves per- 
fectly well, but who are scattering 
these dreadful germs whenever they 
cough, sneeze or speak violently. For 
this reason, because no-one can tell 
when or where exposure to diphtheria 
is occurring, it is vitally important 
that every child should have the pro- 
tection afforded by this newly dis- 
covered Schick test. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when it will be used in 
every school in the country. So when 
the opportunity comesto your district 
meet it more than half way and ex- 
plain to others about it. 





My husband’s worn out shirts, and 
they are usually only worn at cuffs 
and around collar band, I make into 
becoming blouses for morning wear 
by cutting the neck into a V, using 
the tail for a collar, cutting the 
sleeves off above elbow, and running 
an elastic around the bottom.—[Hazel 
Pentland. 
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XXIV Gower’s Queer Ways 


The rowboat men quit last of all. 
They sidled up to the Blanco, one 
after the other, unloaded, got their 
money, and tied their rowboats on 
behind for a tow around to the Cove. 

Gower had rowed back ad forth 
for three hours. MacRae had seen 
him swing around the Rock, up un- 
der the cliffs and back again, pulling 
slow and steady. He was last to 
haul in his gear. He came up to the 
carrier and lay alongside Doug Sproul 
while that cr bbed ancient chucked 
his salmon on deck. Then he moved 
into the space Sproul vacated. The 
bottom of his boat was bright with 
salmon. He rested one hand on ‘he 
Blanco’s guard rail and took the pipe 
out of his mouth with the other. 

“Hello, MacRae,” he said, as cas- 
vally as a man would address an- 
other with whom he had slight ac- 
quaintance. “I’ve got some fish. LD’ 
you want ’em?” 

MacRae looked down at him. He 
did not want Gower’s fish or any- 
thing that was Gower’s. He did not 
want to see him or talk to him. He 
desired, in so far as he was conscious 
of any desire in the matter, that 
Gower should keep his distance. But 
he had a horror of meanness, of pet- 
ty spite. He could knock a man 
down with a good heart, if occasion 
arose. It was notin him to kick a 
fallen enemy. 

“Chuck them up,” he said. 

He counted them silently as they 
flipped over the bulwark and fell in- 
to the chilly hold, marked a slip, 
handed Gower the money for them. 
The hand that took the money, a 
pudgy hand all angry red from beat- 
ing sun, had blisters in the palm. 
Gower’s face, like his hands, was 
brick red. Already shreds of skin 
were peeling from his nose and 
cheeks. August sun on the Gulf. 
MacRae knew its bite and sting. So 
had his father known. He wondered 
if Gower thought about that now. 

But there was in Gower’s expres- 
sion no hint of any disturbing 
thought. Heutteredabrief “thanks’ 
and pocketed his money. He_ sat 
down and took his oars in hand, al- 
beit a trifle gingerly. And he said to 
old Doug Sproul almost jovially: 
“Well, Doug, I got as many as you 
did, this trip.” 

“Didja?” Sproul snarled. ‘“Kain’t 
buy ’em cheap enough, no more, 
huh? Gotta ketch ‘em _ yourself, 
huh?’ 

“Hard-boiled old crab, arn’t you, 
Doug?” Gower rumbled in his deep 
voice. But he laughed. And he rowed 
away to the beach before his house. 
MacRae watched. Betty came down 
to meet. him. Together they hauled 
the heavy rowboat out on skids, 
above the tide mark, 

Nearly every day after that he saw 
Gower trolling around the Rock, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with 
Betty sitting forward, occasionally 
relieving him at the oars. No matter 
ter what the weather, if a rowboat 
could work a line Gower was one of 
them, 

And MacRae could not help pon- 
dering over Gower and his ways. He 
was puzzled, not alone about Gower, 
but about himself. He had dreamed 
of a fierce satisfaction in beating this 
man down, in making him know 
poverty and work and privation,— 
rubbing his nose in the dirt, he had 
said to himself. 

He had managed it. Gower had 
joined the ranks of broken men. He 
was finished as a figure in industry, 
a financial power. MacRae knew 
that, beyond a doubt. Gower had 
debts and no assets save his land on 
the Squitty cliffs and the closed can- 
nery at Folly Bay. T e cannery was 
a white elephant, without takers in 
the market. - 

Gower never attempted to talk to 
MacRae. He spoke now and then. 
But there was no hint of rancor in 
his silences. It was simply as if he 
understood that MacRae did not wish 
to talk to him, and that he conceded 
this to be a proper attitude. He 
talked with the fishermen. He joked 
with them. If one slammed out at 
him now and then with a touch of 
the old resentment against Folly Bay 
he laughed as if he understood and 
bore no malice. He baffied I -Rae. 
How could this man who hau walked 
on fishermen’s faces for twenty years, 
seeking ani exacting always his own 
advantage, playing the game under 
harsh rules of his. own devising 
which had enabled him to win—un- 
til this last time—how could he see 





‘him and still be cheerful? How 


could he earn his daily bread in the 
literal sweat of his brow, endure blis- 
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tered hands and sore muscles and 
the sting of slime-poison in fingers 
cut by hooks and traces, with less 
outward protest than men who had 
never known anythine else? 
MacRae could find no answer to 
that. He could only wonder. He 
only knew that some shift of chance 
had helped him to put Gower where 
Gower had put his father, And there 
Was no satisfaction in the achieve- 
ment, no sense of victory. He looked 
at the man and felt sorry for him, 
and was uncomfortably aware that 
Gower, taking salmon for his living 
with oth poor men arou ad Poor 
Man’s Rock, was in no need of pity. 
This podgy man with the bright blue 
eyes and heavy jaw. who had been 
Donald MacRae’s jealous Nemesis, 
had lost everything that was sup- 
posed to make life worth living to 
men of his type. And he did not 
seem to care. He seemed quite con- 
tent to smoke a pipe and troll for 
salmon. H seemed to be a stranger 
to suffering. He did not even seem 
to be aware of discomfort, or of loss. 
MacRae had wanted to make him 
suffer. He had imagined that poverty 
and hard, dirty work would be the 
fittest requital he could bestow. If 
Jack MacRae had been gifted with 
omnipotence when he read that 
penned history of his father’s life, he 
would have devised no fitter punish- 
ment, no more fitting vengeance for 
Gower than that he should lose his 
fortune and his prestige and spend 
his last years getting his bread upon 
the waters by Poor Man’s Rock in 
sun and wind and blowy weather. 
And MacRae was conscious that if 
there were any suffering involved in 
this matter now, it rested upon him, 
not upon Gower. Most men past 
middle age, who have drunk deeply 
the pleasant wine of material suc- 
cess, shrink from the gaunt specter 
of poverty. 
Gower was,not doing that. If he 
had, MacRae would have jsneerex§ 


at him with contempt. As it was, 
in spite of the rancor he had 
nursed, the feeling which had 


driven him to reprisal, he found 
himself sorry—sorry for himself, 
sorry for Betty. He had set out to 
bludgeon Gower, to humiliate him, 
and the worst arrows he could sling 
had blunted their points against the 
man’s invulnerable spirit. 

Betty had been used to luxury. It 
had not spoiled her. MacRae 
granted that. It had not made her 
set great store by false values. Mac- 
Rae was sure of that. She had 
loved him simply and naturally, 





If you accept a truth, live it. The 
one law of progress is to use what 
you already have and more will 
follow. 

—([Katherine H. Newcomb. 








with an almost primitive directness. 
Spoiled daughters of the leisure 
class are not so simple and direct. 
MacRae began to wonder if she 
could possibly escape resenting his 
share in the overturning of her 
father’s fortunes, whereby she her- 
self must suffer. 

By the time MacRae came slow- 
ly to these half-formed, disturbing 
conclusions he was already upon 
the verge of other disturbing dis- 
coveries in the realm of material 
facts. 

For obvious reasons he could not 
walk up to Gower’s house and talk 
to Betty. At least he did not see 
how he could, although there were 
times when he was tempted. When 
he did see her he was acutely sen- 
sitive to a veiled reproach in her 
speech, She came off the beach one 
eyes, a courteous distance in her 
day alone, a few minutes® after 
MacRae dropped anchor in the 
usual spot. She had a dozen salmon 
in the boat. When she came along- 
side, MacRae set foot over the bul- 
wark with intent to load them him- 
self. She forestalled him ‘by pick- 
ing the salmon up herself and 
heaving them on the Blanco’s deck. 
She was dressed for the work, in 
heavy nailed shoes, a flannel blouse, 
a rough tweed skirt. 

“Oh, say, take the  picaroon, 
won't you?” He held it out to her, 
the six-foot wooden shaft with a 
slightly curving point of steel on 
the end, 

She turned on him with a salmon 
Sauing by the gills from her fin- 

“You don’t think I’m afraid to 
get my hands dirty, do you?” she 
asked. “Me—a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter? Besides, I'd probably miss the 
salmon and jab that pointed thing 


through the bottom of the boat.” 

She laughed lightly, with no pare 
ticular mirth in her voice. And Mace 
Rae was stricken dumb. She was 
angry. He knew it, felt it intui- 
tively. Angry at him, warning him 
to keep his distance. He watched 
her dabble her hands in the salt 
chuck, dry them cooly on a piece of 
burlap. She took the money for the 
fish with a cool “thanks” and 
rowed back to shore. 

Jack lay in his ‘bunk that night 
blasted by a gloomy sense of futil- 
ity in everything. He had succeed- 
ed in his undertaking beyond all 
the expectations which had spurred 
him so feverishly in the beginning. 
But there was no joy in it; not 
when Betty Gower looked at him 
with that cold gleam in her gray 
eyes. Yet he told himself savagely 
that if he had to take his choice he 
would not have done _ otherwise. 
And when he had acomplished the 
last move in his plan and driven 
Gower off the island, then he would 
have @ chance to forget that such 
people had ever existed to fill a man’s 
days with unhappiness. That, it 
seemed to him, must be the final dis- 
position of this problem which his 
father and Horace Gowerand Eliza- 
beth Morton had set for him years. 
before he was born. 

MacRae was much too busy to 
brood long at a time. The phe- 
nomenal run of blueback still he)? 
with here and there the hook-nosead 
coho coming in stray schools. He had 
a hundred and forty fishermen to care 
for in the matter of taking their 
catch, keeping them supplied with 
fuel, bringing them foodstuffs such 
as they desired. The Blanco came 
up from ‘Vancouver sometimes as 
heavily "loaded as when she went 
down. But he welcomed the work 
because it kept him from too intense 
thinking. He shepherded his seafar- 
ing flock for his profit and theirs a- 
like and poured salmon by tens of 
thousands into the machines at Crow 
Harbor,—red meat to be preserved 
in tin cans which in months to come 
should feed the hungry in the far 
Places of the earth. 

MacRae sometimes had the strange 
fancy of being caught in a vast ma- 
chine for feeding the world, a ma- 
chine which did not reckon such fac- 
tors as pain and sorrow in its re- 
morseless functioning. Men could 
live without love or ease or content. 
They could not survive without food. 

He came up to Squitty one bright 
afternoon when the sea was flat and 
still, unharrassed by the westerly. The 
Cove was empty. All the fleet was 


scattered over a, great area, The 
Bluebird was somewhere on her 
rounds. MacRae dropped the Blan- 


co’s hook in the middie of Cradle 
Bay, a spot he seldom chose for an- 
chorage. But he had a purpose in 
this. When the bulky carrier swung 
head to the faint land breeze, Mac- 
Rae was sitting on his berth in the 
pilot house, glancing over a letter he 
held in his hand. It was from a 
land-dealing firm in Vancouver. One 
paragraph is sufficiently illuminating: 

In regard toethe purchase of this 
Squitty Island property we beg to 
advise you that Mr. Gower, after 
some correspondence, states distinctly 
that while he is willing to dispose of 
his property he will only deal directly 
with a bona fide purchaser. 

We therefore suggest that you take 
the matter up with Mr Gower per- 
sonally. 

MacRae put the sheet back in its 
envelope. He _ stared thoughtfully 
through an open window which gave 
on shore and cottage. could see 
Gower sitting on the porch, the thick 
bulk of the man clean-cut against 
the white wall. As he looked he saw 
Betty go across the untrimmed lawn, 
up the path that ran along the cliffs, 
and pass slowly out of sight among 
the stunted wind-twisted firs. 

He walked to the after deck, laid 
hold of the dinghy, and slid it over- 
board. Five minutes later he had 
beached it and was walking up the 
gravel path to the house. “ 

He was conscious of a queer irri- 
tation. against Gower. If he were 
willing to sell the place, why did he 
sit like a spider in his web and de- 
mand that victims.come to him. Mac- 
Rae was wary, distrustful, suspicious, 
as he walked up the slope. Some of 

e old rancor revived in him. 
Gower might have a shaft in his 
quiver yet, and the will to use it. 

The Dead and Dusty Past 

Gower sat in a deep grass chair, a 
Pipe sagging one corner of his 
mouth, his slippered feet crossed on 
a low stool. His rubber sea boots 
lay on the porch floor as if he had 
but discarded them. -MacRae took 
in every detail of his appearance in 
one photographic glance, as a2 man 
will) when his gaze rests upon an- 
other with whom he may be about 
to clash. He betrayed no surprise 
at MacRae’s coming. The placidity 
of his blue eyes did not alter in any 
degree. 

“Hello, MacRae,” he said. 

“How @’do,” MacRae answered. “I 
came to speak to you about a little 
matter of business.” 

[To be concluded next week] 














Here in New York prices are down. When 
they started to fall months ago, we began 
planning for this, Our Greatest Sale. When 
prices reached their lowest level, we issued 
this special sale book. e time is here, you 
ean buy now freely and with confidence— 
Prices are lower than even we have ever be- 
fore attempted. 

This is not a “near sale” with a few reduc- 
tions here and there through the book, but 
an “honest-to-goodness” opportunity to buy 
the many useful things you need and the 
pretty things you want at prices far lower 
than you are likely to see elsewhere for 


many months. 
Blue Denim Outfit 





Jacket or Overalls 98¢ each. 
This outfit is an example of 
the astonishing bargaing you 
will find in this sale book. It 
is @ man’s work outfit, 
nme tw of wear and 
ear. ade of long wearing, 
fast color blue denim, triple 
sewed and carefully finished 
throughout. In fact so well 
made it formerly sold for $2.25 
& garment. Our “Greatest 
Sale’* price is only 98. 


Unbleached 
Sheeting 











Here ig another of 
the scores of bar- 
gains you'll find in 
this great book—one 
that every housewife 
will appreciate. 
Strong, excellent 
quality unbleached 
sheeting, 10 yards of 
it for only 680. Be- 
fore Our Greatest 
Bale you would have 
bad to pay $2.29. 


More Reasons Why You Should 
Have This Book 


Women’s new style Quilted Coat—just right for early 
Autumn wear. Our “Greatest Sale” price only 
$10.98. Sold formerly for $20.98. 

Men’s Madras Dress Shirts—well-tailored, excellent 
Quality; coat style. Now only 89c. Was $2.49. 

Handsome Seamless Tapestry Brussels Rug—full 
coum, Sine (9x12) for only $14.98. Former price 


Plaid Dress Gingham—Ideal for summer wear. In 
@ variety of attractive colors. Old price, $3.39 for 
10 yards. Now only $1.40. 

Worsted Work Pants for Men—well made and 
carefully finished throughout. $1.59 now—was $2.98. 


WHY THIS 1S OUR GREATEST SALE 
See the Low Range of Prices 
$9 





re, set 
Skirts for Women and Misses $1.49 tu $7.69 
Summer 


hats for Women and Misses 
$.85 to $3.79 
Seeces $5.40 to $52.95 
Traveling Bagg ........ $3.95 to $9.70 
Wash Goods, yard ........ $.14 te $.39 
Watches cece scccccceres -33 to $9.98 
Women’s and Misses’ Waists $.79 to $3.79 


FREE BOOK 


Be sure you get your 
share of these 








The Charles Williams Stores, Inc. 


427 Stores Bullding, New York, WN. Y. a 
Mail your FRE Midsummer Sale Book 
ance. ‘Ths pisces me under no obligation. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMEBY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
ae 33 31 33% 
a Pee 58 54 58 
eS ios 52 M% 51 ; 
1918..... 45% 41% 46 
Cheese 


was firmer 
flats which 


At New York, the mkt 
on best grade 6f N Y state 
sold at 16% @lic p ib, average run 
14% @15%c, fresh colored flats 
brought 16@16%c, colored twins 15% 
@16c, fresh single daisies 16@16%c, 
double 1l6c, young America 1ti% @ lic. 

Butter 

At New York, speculative buying 
continued active second week in June; 
prices firm and 1%c higher than pre- 
vious week. Large quantities of but- 
ter were moved into warehouses. 


Higher than extra crmy butter sold 
at 32% @33c p Ib, extra 31% @32c, 
firsts 20% @3lc, seconds 24@2ic, com- 


mon grade bBtorage butter 18@27c, 
N Y state finest dairy butter 31@51%¢, 


good to prime 28@30c, fresh ladles 
2Z2@21%c, fresh packing stock 17@ 
1Sc. 


a 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
Per 100 Ibs ~——(Cattle . Hog c——Sheep——- 
1921 1920 1921 192 0 “1921 1920 
Chicago ....8.80 16.75 8.25 14.7 6.00 8.50 
New York . 9. 60 14.75 9 25 5 50 5.50 10.00 
Buffalo ‘ 15.75 9.00 15.60 5.50 10.50 


Pittsburgh . 9 is 15.50 8.85 15.40 5.50 9.50 


Kansas City .9.00 16.00 7.60 14.40 4.25 8.50 
Live Stock Markets 
* At New York, the cattle mkt was 
Slightly stronger than previous week 
with receipts of steers moderate, de- 
mand fair. Choice steers sold from 
&8.80@9.60, fair quality beeves 8.25@ 
8.80. Bulls brought 5.50@6.50. Mkt 
was quiet on calves with common to 
prime veals selling at 9@13. Medium 
to good stock went at 10.75@12; Va 


veals 10.50. 
Hog mkt was steady 
medium weight hogs up 


with light to 
to $9.25 p 


100 Ibs, heavy hogs 8.75@9, roughs 
G@7. Boars sold around j3@4, stags 
3.25 @ 4.25, Yorkers in Jersey City 


yards brought 8.75@9. 

Sheep and lambs sold steady with 
receipts well cleared. Clipping ewes 
of prime quality sold at $5@5.50 p 100 
Ibs; common to medium 2.2 58.50. 
Most ewe sheep went at 3@4.50. 
Yearlings brpught 6@10, ordinary to 
prime lambs 13.75@14.75, with only 
a few Md springers at the latter 
figure. 

At Chicago, light and medium weight 
steers sold slightly lower at a top of 
$8.80 p 100 Ibs, bulk of beef steers 
7.00@S8.35. The top of the hog mkt 
was at 8.25, bulk 7.90@8.20. Wethers 
sold up to 6, western spring lambs 
12 @ 12.25. 

At Buffalo, calves were lower at 
$5@11 p 100 lbs. Yorkers $9. 

At Pittsburgh, heavy and light 
yorkers sold at $8.75@8.85 p 100 Ibs; 
top sheep 5.50. 





General Shrinkage in Crop 
Promise 
{Continued from Page 3] 
ent indication is that the acreage 
will be somewhat smaller than it was 
a year ago, due rather to lack f dise 
position to hire labor than to any de- 
liberate intention to curtail the crop, 
Light Fruit Crop 

As the season advances, it becomes 
more and more evident that the crop 
of stone fruits in the central west is 
one of the poorest on record. With 
the exception of Michigan, where a 
peach crop less than normal but still 
fairly satisfactory is yet in evidence, 
the central valleys are almost with- 
out peaches. On the Pacific Coast, 
however, particularly in California, 
the crop is a good one and the Texas 
and Arkansas crop which supplies 
early peaches is also rather better 
than appeared probable a month ago. 

The apple crop is very much better 
than is that of other fruits, but it is 
below normal in most of the states 
and particularly in the states of com- 
mercial orcharding. Michigan is an 
exception, with a fair apple promise 
at this date, although there is come 
plaint of more than the usual drop- 
ping of fruit. 
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Jersey Club Elections 


At the 53d annual meeting of the 
American Jersey cattle club, as re- 
ported in American Agriculturist 
last week, a resolution was passed 
adopting the 305-day test as an of- 
ficial test for the Jersey cow. This 
test period will be used in addition to 
the present 365-day test period, and 
both periods will be given official rec- 
ognition. 

M. D. Munn of St Paul, Minn, was 
unanimously re-elected president, 
while E. A. Darling, vice-president 
and George T. Chaffee, treasurer, 
were also re-elected. R. M Gow was 
re-appointed as secretary. Four new 
directors were elected for three years 
to take the place of thove whose 
term expired at this meeting. Fol- 
lowing is full list of the board of 
directors: Term expires June, 1922, 
William Ross Proctor of Barryville, 
N Y, EB. A. Darling of East Burke, Vt, 
A. F. Platter of Denison, Tex, and 
Hugh G. Van Pelt of Waterloo, Ia, 
Term expires June, 1923, Carter 
Glass of Lynchburs Va, C. N. Me- 
Arthur of Portland, Ore, W. A. Gris- 
wold of Nashville, Tenn and C. J. 
Tucker of Lee’s Summit, Mo. Term 
expires June, 1924. P. H. B, Freling- 
huysen of Morristown, N J, Hugh W. 
Bonnell of Youngstown, O, David E, 
Moulton of Portland, Me and Guy H. 
Miller, Modesto, Cal. 


Holstein Men Enthusiastic 


Undoubtedly one of the best. at- 
tended and most interesting meetings 


ever held by the national Holstein 
association was that at Syracuse, 
N Y, June 1. There were about 500 
members to answer the roll call and 


13,284 
proxy. 

The Brockway resolution to reduce 
the fees for transfers to half the 
former amount was passed. The 
resolution to ivide the transfer fees 
at the new rate with the state asso- 
ciation in the states in which trans- 
fer originated was withdrawn. 

After acting upon the resolutions 
the election of officers took place. 
Those elected were as follows: Frank 
0. Lowdon of Lllinois to succeed D. 
D. Aiken as president, Mr Lowdon 
receiving a total vote of 7567 against 
5805;. George E. Stevenson of Scran- 
ton, Pa, to succeed J. M. Hackney 
of St Paul, Minn, as vice-president; 
Frederick L. Houghton of Brattle- 
boro was again elected secretary; as 
was also Wing R. Smith of Syra- 
cuse, N Y, treasurer; Malcomb H. 


members represented by 


Gardner of Delavan, Wis, superinten- 
dent of advanced registry; four direc- 
tors as follows: Dr. D. B. Armstrong 
of Watertown, N Y, Fred Pabst of 
Oconomowoc, Wis, T. E. Elder of 
Mount Hermon, Mass, and John M. 
Kelley of Wisconsin. At the board 
of directors meeting which was 
called that evening, H. W. Norton, Jr, 
of Howell, Mich, was elected to suc- 
ceed B. B. Davis of Omaha, Neb, 
who resigned. 

At this meeting of the directors 
it was decided to discontinue the ex- 
tension service which had been 
doing such good work, although 
possibly not in the manner approved 
by the rank and file of the members. 
Even though their efforts may have 
been misdirected, it was a step in 
the right direction and it is a mis- 
take not to follow up the work al- 
ready done, possibly not in so ex- 
tensive a way, but to abandon it 
entirely is altogether wrong, espe- 
cially the letting out of Mr Ryder who 
has done such efficient work in the 
field for both the association and 
its members. 


Ayrshire Men in Session 

The 64th annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire breeders’ association was 
held in Springfield, Mass, on June 8. 
About 100 members were in attend- 
ance. At this time it was voted t 
increase the capital stock of the - 
sociation from $25,000 to $100,000, P. 
Raymann, of Wheeling, W Va, was 
elected president for the ensuing 
year. H. H. Chisholm of Port Ches- 
ter, N Y, Percival Roberts cf Phila- 
delphia, H. M. Kimball of Concord, 
N H, and Adam Sietz of Waukesha, 
Wis, were elected as vice-presidents. 

Capt A. H. Higginson of South Lin- 


coln, Mass, W. *P. Shenck of Avon, 
N Y, Gilbert MacMillan of Hunting- 
don, Ont, Dr E. C. Deubler.of North- 


point, Pa, Steven Bull of Racine, Wis, 
Donald Wells of Newington, Ct, 
Walter E. Bliss of Bernardsville, N J, 
and Lenard Tufts of Pinehurst, N C, 
were elected directors for three 
years. Dr Thomas T. Ashton of Phil- 
adelphia and C. W. Wilson of Ver- 
gennes, Vt, were elected for one 
year. The executive committee will 
be composed of Capt A, H. Higginson, 
W. P. Schenck, W. B. Bliss, William 
Tonner of Philadelphia and Arthur 
Sagendorph of Spencer, Mass 

The Ayrshire sale held the day be- 


fore the annual meeting was not the 
success the breeders anticipated. 
Taking into consideration -that a 


proportion of the cows were dry and 
there were quite a number of young 


e American Agriculturist, June 13, 


animals in the sale, it was a fair 
sale, especially so in that the ani- 
mals were distributed among quite a 


number of new breeders. The high- 7%%22" 


est priced animal sold was Howie's 
Top Notcher, an imported bull. pur- 
chased by J. W. Alsop of Avon, Ct, 
for $1025. The highest priced female 
was Jean Armour’s Red Kate, sired 
on the farm of W. P. Schenck of 
Avon, N Y, and purchased by L. W. 
Newton of Brae Burn farm of Ash- 
burnham, Mass, for $1000. The auc- 
tioneers were Col Laud Seeley from 
Illinois and E. M, Granger from Con- 
necticut. 


Public Sales Dates 





id, Mass. Easter: Abetder. 
Angus Breeders’ Association sale, Eastern Stuy 


Exposi . W. Burnham, 
tion. FF. m, Greenfield Maat 


June 15-38. Bellows Fale NY. Lom 
lune 15- ows is, Vt. , 
rsal. C. Torett ay 


pe . 
June 30. Mr. E. W. Smaliman. 


Malon 
Oct. 19. F. C. Brenton, Jr. = 5 


West Chester, Pa 


August 6. T. B. M Se M 

5 ackessic _ 

ing Fair grounds, Thomas Rew. 

August 13. Annual Bred Son ‘suis, Sycamore 
Douglasvill 


@. Pa Carl Wallace, Manygat™ 





POULTRY 


BREEDERS . 








$2.75 for 25 





PEN 2, — 
$7.50 for 50; 





Geered om 
Rr. 


White’ Rocks” 





Black Minorcas 
Buff Rocks 


7 tor 
Leghorns 


$4.25 for 25 


QUALITY CHICKS 


From Reseed Lager axe 0 Splenié Veluo at these Special Low Prices: 


White Wyandottes 


Get 100 for $9 
Sure-to-please chicks — our Superior Quality 
White Leghorns 
BLACK setdalen $10 per 100 
; $5 for 50 


$2.75 for 25 
$4.75 for 50 
50 for 500 $85 for 1000 
BROWN Lconeans gis 
$3.75 5 $7 for + ee 


for 500; $130 
pin |, White Leghorns — 
20 per 100 


$10 for 50; 5.50 for 25 


50 
$7.50 
8.50 

8.50 
12.50 
12.50 
ot 50 





Hatching 
SAFE ARRIVAL 
én 1200 miles. ¢ 


Rit 


Dates 


e 
other breeds, June 22, 29, July 6, 13 
OF FULL COUNT GUARANTEED anywhers With- 
‘hicks shipped awe paveel post prepaid. Send 


Shea or money order—cannot shi 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N, J, 








BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s Largest Producers. | 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barret White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
nBrown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff Leghorns Assorted 





Write nearest address, today, for catalog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OH10—I967 W. 74th STREET 





Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 154 Friend St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 6 833 Locust St. 
Chicago, Ii!., Dept. 67 427 So Dearborn St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 67 816 Pine St. 


’ Famous H 
Hampton $8 Black Leghorn Chicks 
For delivery JUNE 27, JULY 5, 11, 18, - 
lowest prices = years, $4.00 per 25, $7.5 
per 50, $14.00 per 100, $65.00 per See. 
ba * per 1000. 
FAMOUS HAMPTON BLA LEG- 
HORN CHICKS will grow into the best layers 
you ever owned. at’s what. all my old 
customers say, and the Egg Laying Contests 
Records prove the facts. I will agree to 
deliver to you at your postoffice, parcel post 
prepaid, the finest chicks you ever saw, and 
guarantee them to arrive in good ondiien. 
or replace dead chicks or refund money- 
FAMOUS HAMPTON SQUARE DEAL aoe 
tects you. Order Now, Terms Cash with order. 
Circular free. A. E. HAMPTON, N Box A. Pittstown, N.J. 





BABY CHIX 





orders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed if 


by Parcel Post and 
shipped | oe Post, ada 1-20 per chick to above 
ices. Ac 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEWARK, «NEW YORK 





TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
CHICKS ee ee pue race DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


Famous strain of pure bred Tom 
egg production, strong, 


es, 


BABY CHICKS 


Delivered at your door, anywhere 

We pay the Parcel Post fae. 

coors White 
e Rhode am 

8B — _Minoreay 

Brown Leghorns Anco 

But ‘Goplaginns 

Asso) ‘a 





Buf —- 


Pri List 
E. P. Gray, Box 4, ‘Sevens, N.Y. 
















BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of incubation, from 
high class bred-to-lay stock. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Anconas, Buff Leghorns lic each; White Wyan- 
dottes 18¢ each; White and Brown Leghorms lx 
each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel 


post . 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, WN, Y. 


PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, a Hatching Esme 
Guineas, Hares. Dogs. Price reasonable. (Catalogue 
free. H. H. FREED, Bex A, Telford, Pa. 








i Baby Chicks 
S.C. White Leghorns hain te 
large, strong 
Baby chicks 





We keep but one breed, range raised, 
and vigorous. 200 to 265 egg breeding. 
$5 per 100 prepatia. 

—. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, WN. Y. 


Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
8S C Reds, Anconas, also White and Brown Leghorn’. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying farm range breeders 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular. Ask our customers. 
ADRIAN DE NEEF, SODUS, N. Y. 








Chicks 8 cents each and up 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and _ broilers. 
Money back for dead ones as far = 
Colorado, Texas and Maine. lamphist 
fre. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY 

Cc. M. Lauver, Prop., Box 26, 
MoAlisterville, Pa. 





TOM BARRON Pedigree Strain S. C. W. Leghorns 
exclusively, tra fine large healthy chicks after 
ame me. me per hundred. Parcel post prepaid. 
and satisfaction guaranteed 
ferns ‘WHITE LEGHORN FARM, Clyde, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, ot. 














high egg records. Cau sui 
Chicks 2820.00 per bun 
Write for circular. 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortiand, New York. 


Bab Chicks White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
y horns, White Buff and Barred 
Bocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, low prices. Catalog free. 

CYCLE HATCHER OO. ELMIRA, WN. .Y. 


Piitiit® DUCKLINGS 


and eggs. Guaranteed delivery. 
R. E. PARDEE, -Box WN, ISLIP, L. LL, 


2,000 12-Week Pullets 


Barron Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, with sires” 
dams’ records up to 260 eggs. 
Aleo 300 1 and 2-year-old Siee. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 
at low 


Hummer’s Famous Chicks f°". towine 
Barred Bock $12.50, B. I. Beds $13.50, White 
Leghorns $10.00, Brown Leghorns $12.00, Ancona $18 








N. Y. 











SALE 
SERVICE 


ad you are anticipating holding ooh = SS 
ear future or planning for one 

it would te te peur interest to take the matter 

up with us. al 

We want to help you all that we can to 

your sale @ success, and this service is free. 


AMERICAN AG?ICULTURIST 











461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representation 








per 100. 
€. 8. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. 3. 








HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


Breeding Jacks 





borhood. More 
profitable than "horses, ‘can offer choice of 
two Jacks, one 6 old, a tried sire 
one younger. W for particulars. 


Oswege River Gteck Farm, Phoenis, N. © 
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valey Farm Dispersal Sale 

gots Farm of the Owner, Peter Chambers, Walton, N. ¥. 
Wednesday, June 22, commencing at 11 A. M. 


50 ictiStASSn> HOLSTEINS 50 


and HEIFERS with 7-day butter records of 

i ATER “of gh cord dame—four with 25 

0 recor ams—four wi jo 

a 26-lb, four 27-lb, two 28-lb, one 

99.99-I 

aa UGHTERS of 30-Ib sires. 

DAUGHTERS of @ 28-lb son of King Segis. 

GRANDDAUGHTERS of Sp Farm King 

Pontiac (sire’s dam 30-Ib of the 36- 

Ib four-year-old former World’s Champion). 

THE 3% -YR-OLD HERD SIRE, Finderne Henger- 

veld Valdessa, and 17 of his daughters. 


Looking for A. R. O. Capacity and Breeding? Den’t 
overlook the unusual offerings in this Sale. 
£4. HASTINGS CO., Sale Managers, Putatki, N. Y. 


~~ THINK 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
fesutiful individual; well grown; right in 
six nearest dams average 30.72 Ibs 





ray 
eeery way days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and transferred. 


Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 








WOULD YOU BUY a CAR LOAD of 


. . 
The Finest Grade Holstein Cows 
in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 
We have them. Thirty head that are large im 
gm, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, 
gaped just right and teats perfect, every one @ fine 
p@ividual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
freh and the balance due soon. If interested 


at once. 
asl F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 











% Holstein heifer calves 

$15 each, express paid, in 

lots of 5. 

30 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves 6 

months old. 

10 registered bulls, dams 

records up to 34 Ibs. of but- 

ter in 7 days 

20 registered cows. 

~y Holstein cows and heifers in carload 
John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
ews and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 























ATTENTION! 
Watch our eptries im Oneida-Herkimer, Holstein- 
Wiesian sala at ghe farm of Francis M. Jones, 






(ieckery.” ‘N. Y., June 7-8. We will offer Farm- 
fad Lilith Glista, a daughter of Korndyke Pontiac 
Gita, who is a grandson of Glista Ernstine, the 
peat Cornell cow with six records of over 30 lbs 













wf butter in seven days; also Maple Grove Sadie 
Vale Beauty, 266498, a remarkably fine cow who will 
be bred to Korndyke, Fentiac Glista. .Come, lock 






them rer and buy. 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Bom Fett 27th, 1921, Sire is Brother to World's 

Campion milk produeér, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 

fs daughter of 32 Ibpcow- and sired by bull whose 

fo nearest dams avetage 34 lbs. 

BROOKSIDE HERD = 
Liverpool, WN. Y. 
















R Jj. Stevens, 















Yearling Bulk Ready for Service 


Hee is a show bull, whose sire is a son of KIN 

LYONS, out of a 35- » daughter of KING SEcls: 

His dam is by son of KING SEGIS 

PONTIAC ALC ARTRA® who combines in the closest 

tegree the blood of all the great foundation bulls. 
For particulars address: 

& G. BURLINGAME, 


Sees 








CAZENOVIA, WN. Y. 











AOLSTEIN BULL Born Sept. 3, — 

Aristocrat Pontiac, whose Ist and 2d dame ar 

h 1200-Ib. year record cows. Dam—17.15-Ib. ‘- 
is of a 1100-Ib. year record som of King 

Pontiacs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 







“bred for early fall litters -at. $50 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Buil Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy pre- 
dacing dams that assure reproduction 
of profitable dairy cows. UPLAND 
FPARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Props. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional bull 
calves of Rose breeding, also some good pre- 
ducing females. Buy producers. 


J. S CLARK, Supt., 


a Ae 





Hardwick, Mass. 








Have made 
128 A. R. 
records 
which aver- 
age 106.859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Ibs. 
fat. Some 
splendid 





bull calves 
- = now to offer. 
Imp. averagé 4 A. R. 


Whitehill 
records 14.118 Ibs milk, 546 Ibs fat. 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Fanuy 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
If you want a son of Imported Yellow Kate's 
ge of Penhurst No 16590, out of Dora’s De- 
light No 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 
milk im 224 days, average test 3.79% fat, now mulk- 
ing 4@ pounds per day and over, write us. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 
OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mated 
to line breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th. 
preven sire. 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS. Laurel, Md. 








An excellent individual and s 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 

We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19TH of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. Reasonable prices. 
RIVER ROAD FARM, Concord, Mass. 














SWINE BREEDERS 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. -E. BROOKS, R.D.4, Binghamton, N Y. 


Full Pedigreed Duroc Pigs 


$22 and $25 3s pair, Express Prepaid. Stephen 
Kettegs, Burdette, N Y. 











“Kinderhook Duroc Jersey Assn offers tried sows, 
up. Ask for de- 
scription and breeding and get, a real shock—this is 
bed-rock. A few Spring pigs left. Some weieh 70- 
By 10 weeks. ROY McVAUGH, MGR, Kinder- 





mots 
tw 
Eu KNAPP & SOM, FABIUS. N. ¥. 


WANTED A HOME 
; and ball cole, ae igh rade Meletctn- Putetied 
Bence Fane {Gortiana Coy earn a 






















Woodward Farm 


Shorthorns 


at i and production combined. Come 

~ k them over. Send to us for what 

ct want. DONALD WOODWARD, Owner. 
J. Hudson, Manager, 


» LeRoy, - Be 


ukin '¢ ShorthornsRegistered 


~ baifer t old heifers and 
tow Tac oat, “GEORGE Lt. MARVIN, 


.FOR SALE 


heifer calves from 


























BIG TYPE O. I. C'S. 
Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 


on 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior 
quality and breeding. 

W. W. Weiman, 

P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 








Di 


for $3000. 





405 MAIN STREET 





For catalogue address 


Leander F. Herrick 


Sales Manager 


spersal Sale of Guernseys 


Mr. James H. Seaman, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


announces the absolute dispersal of his well-known A. R. 
and prize-winning herd, together with selections from the 


herds of 
HON. HENRY M. SAGE, Albany, New York 
and 
W. D. MAHONY, Averill Park, New York 
at the 


Fair Grounds, Glens Falls, New York 
Monday, June 27th, 1921 


Among the females are daughters 
of the following 


King’s Vanguard 22719 (A. R.) 
Ne Plus Ultra of Wyebrook 40129 
Sir Elsax of Glenburnie 22796 
Imp. Holden IV 12179 (A. R.) 


Yeoman’s May King of Langwater 14797 (A. R.) 
May Rose Secret of Pencoyd 27844 
Langwater Peerless 19227 (A. R.) 
Preakness Warrior 47032 


All of the Fernbrook Farm in-calf females have been 
bred to Langwater Knight 46830, a son of Langwater 
Warrior 26509 (A. R.) and Langwater Generous 41958 
(A. R. 4353) 11,834.30 Ibs milk, 588.33 Ibs fat. 
the dam of Langwater Valiant 51868, Langwater Fore- 
most 39191, and Langwater Gentle 70300; and was sold 


great sires: 


She is 





WORCESTER, MASS, 








SWINE BREEDERS 








Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














Delchester Farms Berkshire: 
We have « splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to gell. 
Trios, from $75.00 pne . 
an 


Spring sows, $50.00 up. 
Open gilts. $50.00 and 
pring boars, $40.00 and up. 


Se:viceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms, Edgemont, Del. Co:, Pa. 


Thos. W. Clark, Supt, 





Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


“six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 


Also a lot-of fine weaned pigs. 
W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilta and — boars, not related, of popular 





bleed lines, at farme Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Box A, Paimyra, Pa. 





_SMITHSON Linde Pre BERKSHIRES 


and 
of 


for September farrow; also “spring Digs 
and service boars, Watch our herd at the big 
show this year. For information, imquire of 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Unrelated weanling pigs from litters of ten to four- 
teen. Most desirable blood lines and from parent 
stock, the largest of the breed. Bred gilts and sows 
Unrelated boars. 

H. C. & HB. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, NY. 








Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money back. 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA. 





Hawley’s | 
Chester Whites 


If you are looking for 


Big I 
that carry the best lines of breeding, 
that are individually right and best in 
a respect, write me about my Spring 
1g5s. 


W. W. HAWLEY, JR. 


Be Chester 


Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out 
of Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 


Batavia 





























Chester White Swine and Hampshire Sheep. 
Special price on bred gilts for next 30 days. 
All stock registered free and satisfaction 
guaranteed. TWIN BROOK FARM, Newville, °a. 





——— Fy over a pound a 
ages for sale. Free circular 

& ya Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FAR 

Bird-tn-Hand, Lane. Ce., oy A, Pa. 





BLUE HOGS 


They ate large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
in color, Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 
America, Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO. Wilmington, Mass. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Pair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, WN. Y. 











Shady Side Berkshires 


We ate making a special offer on bred gilts for 
the next 15 days. Also boars and sows, pigs all 











t best vetare - 
OTTON 


—_— 
Friendship, Ys 








ages. Write r wants. We ship €¢. 0. D. See be- 
fore you a i G. Fisher, Prop, Hamilton, N.- 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
gale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Filimere Farms. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 
















































Farm Power 


and 


Engineering 





























Dustless Ash Sifter 


SMITH M’GREGOR, DELAWARE COUNTY, NY 

There are many occasions when a 
dustless coal! ash sifter is useful around 
the farm. An economical one can be 
made with little trouble, by using a 
dry goods box fitted with a hinge. The 
cover is fitted with a chute in the cen- 
ter to receive the ashes from the 
stove or furnace. A bottomless pail 
makes a convenient chute. 

Notches are sunk on both sides of 
the box, as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. Handles are then at- 

On 


of 


Ash Bon 





Homemade Coal Ash System 
tached to the end of the sifter, a sec- 


tion of a broomstick being very serv- 
iceable for this purpose, The sifter 
can be lowered into the box, the han- 


dles resting in the notches. When the 
cover is lowered, the sifter is ready to 
receive the ashe Ss. 

By working the handles of the box 
back and forth, the ashes are eifted 
and the reclaimed coal is left in the 
sifter ready to be lifted out as soon 
as the dust settles and the cover 


raised, This device is especially handy 
during the warm months, when there 


are only occasional lots of ashes to 
be emptied. It can be used the year 
round, however. 


Electrolyte for Battery 

As a general thing, it is not desir- 
able to add electrolyte to a storage 
battery unless one is sure some of it 
has been spilled so that part of the 
acid has been lost, or in case there 
happens to be a leak so that a grad- 
ual loss, however slight, may be oc- 
curring. Electrolyte of 1.250 strength 
should then be added. If you suspect 
that some of the electrolyte has. been 
lost, you would better see an expert 
battery man and get some new elec- 
trolyte. Electrolyte of 1.250 is made 
by mixing two .parts water to one 
quart sulphuric acid,: both water and 


acid being pure and measured by 
weight; mix slowly in an open dish. 
If you have the water level at the 
correct point in your cells, try running 
the engine for a couple of hours to 
charge the battery and see if you 
cannot raise the hydrometer reading. 
It is impossible for me to say which 


is the best type of piston ring to put 
in your tractor. 
way 


More 
the 


depends 
piston ring 


upon 


the in which is 


made and fitted to the piston than 
upon the number of pieces in which it 
is made, Theoretically, of course, 
some of the two or three-piece rings 
provide a seal that is almost perfect; 
indeed, many of them work out very 
well in practice. I do not know of 
any tests that have been conducted 
by which you could make a compari- 
son as to the length of service of dif- 
ferent types of rings. 





Auto Engine for Power 


I would like some information regarding a 
36-horse power auto engine for stationary 
work, What per cent of the horse power 
would jit develop on direct driveshaft? Would 
it pull a silage cutter that is operated suc- 
cessfuNy with a 12-20 tractor? How long 
would a 4-cell dry battery furnish ignition for 
a motor like this?—[H. R. G. 

A 36-horse power automobile en- 
gine ought to develop practically 36 
horse power on a direct driveshaft, 
providing the engine is in good shape, 
that is with the valves fitting properly 
with good compression, ete. It ought 
to pull the ensilage cutter you mention 
very easily. 

As to the length of life a 4-cell dry 
battery would have in this engine, it is 
hard to say, as it depends entirely on 
how much the engine is used. Prob- 
ably several months would elapse be- 
fore you would have to replace the 
batteries, 


Autogenous Welding Will Fix It 


I have an old six-cylinder car which I feel 
is in good condition with the exception that 
one of the cylinders is cracked. I have tried 
to get a new block and cannot find it either 
in any of the exchanges or at the main fac- 
tory. Is there any possible way that cracked 
cylinders can be mended? I admit I know of 
none, but realize that science has made great 
progress in recent years, and perhaps the 
thing is being done every day in the year 
without my knowledge. Can you help me out? 
(J. O., 

What you should do with the cylin- 
der block is to take it to some firm 
that does welding, either oxy-acety- 
lene or electricity. They can repair 
the crack and rebore cylinder so that 
it will be usable. This practice is 
not generally followed because in 
most cases itis cheaper to get anew 
block, but of course if one is not ob- 
tainable and you want to keep on 
using the engine, exceptional methods 
are permissible. 








Lightning Rods may be placed on 
t:.. silo with good effect, as the silo 
is likely to be the tallest structure ip 
the farm building group, and hence 
somewhat more likely to be struck by 
lightning, 























Something New in 


Road Improvement 


One of the leading factors in community prosperity is good roads. 
Authorities tell us that farmers last year lost 360 million dollars in mar- 


keting their produce over poor roads, 
are yearly becoming more numerous, 


country roads will be reached with such improvement. 


interest in 
as pictured herewith. 


Hard surfaced or macadam roads 
but it will be a long time before 
Hence there is 


the recent developntent of @ one man road maintainer such 
This motor-driven scraper is said to replace two 


or three teams of horses and two or three men, doing the work even more 


efficiently and in less time. 


The blade attachment is 12 feet long and is 
Swung at an angle underneath the machine 


on a sub-frame, .The blade 


itself, made in three sections, is adjustable both to the curvature of the 


road and the depth to cut. 
toward the center. 


machines and scraper. 
@ Small rock crusher. It is driven by 
sufficient power for pulling the hlade 





t It can readily be set to keep. the dirt rolling 
In finishing a road the center of the blade is raised 
and the dirt will then roll to either side. 
for hauling loaded wagon, construction work, 


The machine may also be used 
or in pulling other road 


It can be rigged with a belt pulley for operating 


a six cylinder motor, 
at any desired depth, 


developing 


Experience Shows the Way {| 


6¢ 7 AM going to buy a thresher this year and 
 & caught the way I did last year. I 
had 3, ls of wheat that I expected to 
thresh If but I didn’t place an order for 
my tree n tie to get deiey. 5 Wren th 
threshing was lone by a found 
at the last moment, my wheat At a dollar 
a bushel less than what my Abor got, who 
threshed early. I lost $3,000 by waiting, but 
I am not going to lose that money 
this year.’ 





—A Kansas Farmer 


You can profit by this farmer's ex- 

perience. With a New Racine Thresh- 
| er—20 x 32 or 24 x 40 sizes—you 
can do your threshing early and avoid 
all the losses of delayed and inefficient 
threshing. A light tractor will furnish 
plenty of power and your own help 
can handle the outfit. The New Racine 
is especially designed for individual 
and neighborhood service. 


Ask your nearby International dealer 
for information on this thresher and 
write us for our new descriptive litera- 
ture. ~ i 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO Man USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


NEW RACINE 
THRESHERS 
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Dried Beet Pulp makes 
the whole ration more 
palatable and digest- 
ible—resulting in 
greater milk 
production 
without 
greater 

cost. 





e 
LARROWE MILLING CO! 
Detrort, Mich. 


MINERAL 
























person inexperienced, 
4 readily eee sither dares with 
s oform 

For Evil 






Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 
—even bad old cases that skilled doc- 
torshave abandoned. Easy and si th 
no cutting; just a little attention every 
darvand vrgfntes i 
within 
sound and smooth. 













zi , 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary A 
Best “aos Oo beok for 
Reatherette. Write 
FLEMING BROGS., 18 




































When writing "25 Years at the Stock Yards” 
to advertisers please ' 
} mention 
American t TWIN 









Agriculturist 

































